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St. Radegund’s Reliquary at Poitiers 


By Sir Martin Conway, M.A., F.S.A. 
[Read 6th April 1922] 


Tue Reliquary of the True Cross which is preserved at Poitiers 
in the convent of Sainte-Croix is the earliest existing authentically 
dated object decorated with enamel in a Byzantine workshop. It 
has never before been reproduced in any accurate form, and no 
living expert has had the opportunity of examining it." Its history 
is complete and fully authenticated. The tale is worth brief 
recapitulation. It involves the doings of two eminent personages, 
St. Radegund and St. Fortunatus, the one distinguished as the 
first civilized and refined queen of France, the other still memor- 
able as the last of the Roman poets. 

St. Radegund, daughter and granddaughter of Thuringian 
kings, was born in 519. At the age of about ten years she 
and her brother were carried off as captives to Soissons in the 
power of Clotaire I. The girl, already distinguished for beauty 
and refinement, presently attracted the admiration of the king, 
who in due course insisted upon marrying her. For five or six 
years they lived together, the gentle queen exercising, it is said, 
no little influence over her rather barbarous husband. The 
comfort of their union came to an end when Clotaire caused 
Radegund’s brother to be executed. The queen was then per- 


* The coloured photograph of the Reliquary herewith reproduced (pl. i) was 
obtained for me, through the kind introduction of M. Salomon Reinach, by 
M. Ginot, the Librarian of the Public Library of Poitiers. The Abbess of 
Sainte-Croix also deserves heartiest thanks for the great interest she took in the 
making of the reproduction. 
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mitted to withdraw from court and to enter the religious life, to 
which she was admitted by St. Médard at Noyon. We find her 
next at the Shrine of St. Martin at Tours, then at Candes, at 
Chinon, and at Saix near Loudon in Poitou, at which last place 
the king made a final effort to get her back. St. Hilary of 
Poitiers took her under his protection and Clotaire then gave her 
permission, and doubtless also money, to build for herself a 
nunnery and near by it a church with an attached college of 
priests (544-559). Incidentally it is to be noted that St. Radegund 
always seems to have had command of much wealth, though her 
biographers emphasize her voluntary personal poverty. She made 
the future St. Agnes abbess of the nunnery and richly endowed it, 
placing the nuns under the Rule of St. Cesarius of Arles. As 
soon as they obtained knowledge of the Rule of St. Benedict they 
adopted that, and have followed it down to the present day. It 
seems clear that St. Radegund and some of her ladies, about whose 
piety and discipline the monkish chroniclers are copious, were like- 
wise devoted to literature and such other refinements as in their 
day were possible. It may be guessed that their withdrawal 
from court-life was as much due to its barbaric rudeness as to 
the desire for religious asceticism. 

After Radegund had been settled at Poitiers for about ten years, 
that is to say, in or about 568, the poet Fortunatus came thither. 
He had been born near Treviso in 530 and had studied at 
Aquileia and afterward at Ravenna. Thence he made his way 
into France, partly out of devotion to St. Martin of Tours, to 
whose efficacy he ascribed the cure of his failing eyesight, partly, 
perhaps mainly, to escape from the Lombard invasions. He 
travelled slowly, paying many visits and making or confirming 
many friendships on the way, for he appears to have been a man 
of much personal charm as well as the most eminent poet of his 
day. Finally he came to the court of Sigebert I, Clotaire’s son 
and one of the four successors to his divided kingdom. Sigebert 
was reigning in Austrasia. The king tried to retain Fortunatus 
at court, but that proving impossible sent him on with an escort 
to Tours, to the shrine of St. Martin, and then begged him to go to 
Poitiers and advise Queen Radegund, who was often in trouble 
about the financial affairs of her convent. At Tours Fortunatus 
cemented a close friendship with the bishop Euphronius. Thence 
he went on to Poitiers and met the queen. 

The chroniclers have much to relate about the holy converse of 
these two charming persons, and no doubt all that they say is true, 
but Fortunatus’s own poems throw a pleasant mundane light upon 
this new friendship. It appears that the nunnery kitchens were 
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capable of turning out excellent little dishes, and they put their best 
foot forward to please the poet, who acknowledged the success of 
their efforts in several existing poems. They also sent him flowers 
and he replied with elegiacs. Here are the titles of some of these 
poems: De violis, Pro floribus transmissis, De floribus, Pro castanets, 
Pro lacte, Pro prandio, Pro prunellis, Pro altis deliciis et lacte, Pro ovis 
et prunis, De convivio. We also find such words and phrases as : 
multiplices epulae concurrunt undique fusae, or haec quoque prima fuit 
hodiernae copia caenae, or nimium pingui iure natabat olus, perfuso 
melle olus. We read also of carnea dona, carnali monte, and so forth. 
Sometimes more than one porter was required to carry the meal. 
Meat is sent in a silver dish ; vegetables are laid upon a marble 
platter ; chickens are served up in a glass bowl ; apples repose in 
painted baskets. It all sounds very pretty but is not exactly in 
harmony with the account of terrible and unremitting asceticism 
which the ecclesiastical chroniclers emphasize. At any rate, and 
for whatever reason, Radegund and her ladies persuaded Fortu- 
natus to settle down at Poitiers and there he remained as long as 
she lived, devoting his powers to her service, going journeys for 
her, writing letters for her to princes and others in authority, and 
generally protecting her convent from attempts to deprive it of its 
property. St. Radegund died in 589. In 599 Fortunatus was 
made Bishop of Poitiers and he died in the following year.’ 

One of Queen Radegund’s enthusiasms was for relics, with 
which the France of those days seems to have been but 
poorly equipped. She sent the priest Réovale and others on a 
relic-hunting expedition to Jerusalem and the East and they 
appear to have returned with valued treasures, but alas! they 
brought no relic of the True Cross, nor in the whole of France 
was there one anywhere. Radegund, not to be beaten, determined 
to use all her influence to supply the lack ‘for the safety of the 
country and the stability of the realm’. Accordingly she wrote to 
Sigebert and begged for his support in sending an embassy to ask 
for a gift of the precious wood from Justin I] the Emperor at 
Constantinople (565-578), nephew and successor of Justinian. 
With the king’s concurrence the envoys were sent and favourably 
received. It appears that Radegund personally applied by letter 
to the Empress Sophia. At all events the petition was granted 
and the empress caused a beautiful case of gold and enamel to be 
prepared and the relic to be enclosed within it. This and other 


' My authority for most of these facts is Guerin’s Vie des Saints. For what 
follows my chief authority is a long paper by X. Barbier de Montault, in the 
Mémoires de la Société’ des Antiquaires de POuest, 2nd ser. t. iv (1881), Poitiers, 
1882. 

B 2 
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relics and a splendid copy of the Gospels* covered with gold and 
precious stones were duly sent off and safely received. St.Fortuna- 
tus wrote an elegiac poem of thanks, Réovale was sent back with 
it to Constantinople, and the whole incident was thus prettily 
rounded off. 

The imperial gifts duly arrived at Tours in or about the year 
569, and were temporarily placed for safe-keeping in a monastery 
which Queen Radegund had there founded, till proper prepara- 
tions had been made for the translation of the relics to their final 
home. For some reason the Bishop of Poitiers, refusing to have 
anything to do with the ceremony, mounted his horse and rode 
away from the city. Perhaps he was jealous of his distin- 
guished neighbours. Radegund accordingly applied to the king 
and he ordered Bishop Euphronius of Tours to act in his stead. 
A great reception was organized with much singing, many candles 
burning, and all kinds of splendour, while to crown the whole 
Fortunatus was inspired to write the famous hymn of greeting, 
Vexilla Regis prodeunt,* which is still sung in a mutilated form in 
every church down to the present day. 

In the Convent of Sainte-Croix the Cross Relic was safely set 
up, and there it remained intact within a larger chasse down to the 
days of the French Revolution. How it escaped utter destruction 
then I cannot say. The containing chasse was destroyed, and the 
little gold case with its doors or wings that covered the actual 
relic also vanished, but the relic itself and the enamelled frame or 
plaque containing it survived, and when better times came were 
restored to the nuns who still have them in safe-keeping. 

A word must be said about this containing chasse (fig. 1). 
The inventory states that it was adorned with fifty-four jewels of 
different colours including six cameos, with a great crystal and 
a jewelled cross. Fortunately there is a rather summary repre- 
sentation of it as an accessory in a seventeenth-century painting 
still preserved in the convent. From this it is easy to con- 
clude that the box was of Carlovingian date. It was a square 
box surmounted by a pyramid ending above in a square base, 
from which there arose a stem supporting first the crystal, and 
on the top of that the jewelled cross. The cross and its base 
were certainly of silver gilt, but whether the metal casing of the 
box was silver or copper gilt is not stated. The stones were 


* This MS. is still at Poitiers and is, I believe, preserved in the Library of the 
Grand Séminaire. 

2 The fact that Fortunatus wrote Vexilla Regis and the Poem of Thanks, but no 
other letter or mention of the Cross Relic before those poems, indicates that his 
arrival at Poitiers was probably not long before the arrival of the relic. 
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symmetrically arranged and mounted in oval or round metal boxes 
considerably larger than the stone, like, for instance, those on the 
bookbinding of the Prayer Book of Charles the Bald at Paris. 
We naturally expect by comparison with other contemporary 
works that the spaces between the stones would have been 
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Chasse of St. Radegund’s Reliquary (4) 
From a seventeenth-century painting. 


ornamented with bold filigree. The sketchy nature of the repre- 
sentation gives us no information on this point. 

A new chasse was made about 1820 to contain the relic which 
was covered with glass, in time much clouded. Visitors might 
see it only through a barred window some distance away. Its 
detail was thus entirely invisible. Such engravings of it as were 
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published gave no idea of its quality and were inaccurate. The 
photograph herewith reproduced enables students for the first time 
to estimate the aspect and quality of the work." 

The Cross Reliquary is mentioned in several inventories of the 
Treasury of the Abbey. Thus, in that of 1476 it is described as 
‘ La chasse d’or on est la digne vraye croix en un tableau d'or ferment a 
couplets.” In the inventory of the jewels of the same date we read, 
‘ Item au tableau d’or ou est enchassé la vraye croix y a dix aymeraudes 
cing sapphiers une turquoise une corneline laquelle n'est point taillée et y a 
(4) Pun des coustés une perle et dessous le dit tableau et en touttes chasses 
(i.€. choses) qui y sont n’y a que trois verres et une perle.’ Later 
inventories mention it merely by name. A drawing of it made 
in 1750 is in the public library at Poitiers. This shows its aspect 
before the loss of the wings. Such are all the pre-Revolution 
authorities we possess dealing with the reliquary in its complete 
form. 

The relic itself takes the common Byzantine form of a cross with 
two transverse pieces. Examined closely it is seen to be composed 
of five fragments whereof the two lowest form a Tau ; the third 
forms the head and the remaining pair the upper arms. Later 
four-armed crosses often consist of fewer parts. I am not aware 
that any four-armed cross is recorded of an earlier date than this. 

Turning now to the drawings of the reliquary made in 1750, 
we observe that it takes the form of a little triptych, depicted in 
one drawing as closed (fig. 2),in the other with the wings open (fig. 3). 
The wings are shorter than the central portion and leave uncovered 
a little frieze above and below. These friezes are framed by 
a twisted wire and pinned down by little rivets whose heads are 
equally spaced between five stones (probably emeralds) in flower- 
like settings. The outsides of the wings regarded as one whole 
are decorated with a central equal-armed applied cross with an 
oval sapphire cabochon in the middle. Two others, rather smaller, 
flank the arms and there is a round sapphire at the top and at the 
bottom. The material of this cross is unrecorded. The plaques 
of which it consists are, like the cabochons, surrounded and held 
by narrow metal ribbons. The three oval cabochons are held by 
claws.’ Small pearls are pinned on to the plate by little rivets. 


* Barbier de Montault was allowed to have the reliquary in his hand for an 
examination ‘of many hours’ and to have it photographed, but of the eleven 
negatives none was satisfactory and no other was made before those taken for me, 
nor, I believe, was the reliquary taken out from under the glass again for any other 
student. 

2 I suspect these to be the result of a restoration, notwithstanding the observations 
of de Montault with which I do not agree. 
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Fic. 2. St. Radegund’s Reliquary (closed). 


From a drawing made in 1750. 
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;. 3. St. Radegund’s Reliquary (open). 
From a drawing made in 1750. 
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Near each corner of the plate is what appears to be a relic, set 
beneath a small crystal window surrounded and held by a metal 
frame. The two lower frames are decorated with little garnet 
squares in metal cells. All the metal was doubtless gold. In the 
lower angles of the cross are two little loops of unidentifiable 
material. 

The inside of each wing bears the busts of three saints in 
enamel within roundels, one above another. A frame of little 
squares of garnets or other coloured stones or pastes set in gold 
cells surrounds the whole of each wing—a single row of these 
little squares running down the hinge side, a double row above, 
below, and on the outside. 

The main body of the reliquary consists of a square plate 
mainly covered with cloisonné enamel but framed within single 
rows of little square green stones in gold cells. The relic is sunk 
into this plate, and the hollow to contain it is similarly surrounded 
by square green stones held in gold cells. The whole was framed 
by a strip of gold cut along the edge into dog-teeth, whereof only 
parts remain. 

The case of the reliquary-plaque (that is to say, the wings, the 
frieze above and below, and the back) disappeared in the French 
Revolution. The surviving plaque measures 6-0 by 5-5 cm., the 
cross itself being 5-5 cm. in height and 3 cm. in greatest width. 
It is about 1 to 2 mm. in thickness. It is maintained in place, 
as Barbier de Montault was able to determine, by aid of a fine 
and compact white mastic, and the same was spread relatively 
thickly over all the surface of the back, the whole being surrounded 
by a very thin frame of gold. In modern days, probably about 
1821, the back was strengthened by several layers of playing cards, 
and was rudely riveted to them with two copper rivets cruelly 
traversing the priceless enamel! The enamels are of four colours ; 
lapis blue, turquoise blue, red, and translucent green. The little 
green squares in cells round the outside of the plaque are of paste 
or emerald, probably the latter. 

The Poitiers reliquary is the earliest existing specimen of 
Byzantine enamel. The earliest recorded work in this kind was 
the golden altar given by Justinian to Santa Sophia, and there 
preserved till the Latin conquest of Constantinople in 1204. The 
beautiful work was then broken up or at any rate divided among 
the Crusaders, and if any fragment of it anywhere survives it has 
not been identified. The Poitiers reliquary therefore must have 
come from the same imperial workshop as the Santa Sophia altar, 
and was even made within limits of time which render it possible 
that the artificers of the one may have included a craftsman who 
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in later years made the other. An interval of about ten years 
probably separated the two. 

The combination of Byzantine cloisonné enamel and of flat 
stones or pastes set in golden cells is a most important feature of 
this precious object. Stones thus set are generally regarded as 
characteristic of barbarian jewellery. It has been demonstrated that 
such setting of stones in jewellery was an established method in 
Persia, and that it spread thence to what has been called the 
Bosporan school of workers in the precious metals, that is to say, 
to those working in the cities in or near the Crimea in the first 
and following centuries a.p. It was from them that this art 
spread to the neighbouring Goths, and they carried it all over the 
barbarian west when the Hun invasions started the movement of 
the Teutonic peoples westward. Is it not likely that the best 
of the Bosporan craftsmen, driven from their homes, would have 
moved over to the south-west and settled in Constantinople ? 
There they would have found the best demand for their most 
skilled workmanship. Riegl has contended that the finest works 
in this kind, though found in the graves of barbarian chieftains, 
were of Byzantine origin, and that they had been made to be 
imperial gifts to such chieftains in the style known to be most 
attractive to them. ‘Take for example the bookbinding still in 
the Treasury at Monza, probably the theca persica which Pope 
Gregory the Great sent to Agilulf and Theodelinda in a.p. 603, 
or the votive crown of Theodelinda in the same Treasury with 
its box-mounted stones. These can scarcely be of barbarian 
workmanship, while the binding at any rate may well have come 
from Byzantium or at least been made in Rome by a Byzantine 
craftsman. Obviously Byzantine also is the little reliquary cross 
at Goluchow Castle, one face of which is covered with cloisonné 
mosaic of garnets and green stones or pastes, most delicate work 
in the so-called Gothic style. It dates from not later than the 
sixth century. A well-known bookbinding in the Treasury of 
St. Mark at Venice is another example of similar work, undoubtedly 
Byzantine. The difference in quality between imperial work in 
this kind and the best that the most skilful barbarian hand could 
produce is easily seen by comparing the Monza binding with, for 
instance, the jewelled casket in the Treasury of St. Maurice 
d’Agaune—a work of high artistic merit in design but lacking in 
the skilled craftsmanship shown in the other. It is possible to 
find many more analogies between the work of Crimean and 
Byzantine goldsmiths pointing to the later school as a distinct 
continuation of the former. I have elsewhere shown reason to 
believe that the serpentine paten set in gold and jewels which the 
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Louvre inherited from the Treasury of St. Denis was made at 
Constantinople. The treasure of Guarrazar contains objects 
probably of like provenance. It is, however, among chalices, of 
which a fairly continuous series has been preserved, that an 
unbroken tradition can best be followed. 

Let us start with a two-handled glass cup mounted in gold and 
garnets with cornelian and gold beads hanging by chains from the 
rim, which is or was in the museum at Moscow (pl. II, fig. 1).’ It 
was found at Siverskaja in the Kuban district of South Russia along 
with other objects and some coins of the latest Paerisades. The 
date would therefore seem to be about the first century B.c. or A.D. 
Along with it was found the gold mounting of a similar vase, wrongly 
restored in the publication with a base belonging to another cup. 
The glass cup was cut out of a mass like a stone cup. Another 
similar but unmounted cup found in Anatolia was in the de Clerq 
and Castellani collections. The rim of the Siverskaja cup is of 
gold set with garnets from which hang thirty-four chains ter- 
minating below in beads. Under the foot is a gold plate adorned 
with a rosette. The handles are covered with gold decorated with 
a zigzag pattern and blueenamel. The gold mounting of the other 
(vanished) cup is of two bands, one for the lip, and the other for 
the base. They are adorned with a succession of leaves or triangles, 
and so are the vertical gold bands which hold them together. 

A greenish glass bowl mounted in bronze, which is in the museum 
at Rouen,’ presents marked analogies to one of the Siverskaja 
vessels (pl. If, fig. 2). It was found at Mont-Afrique near Dijon. 
The bronze mounting consists of a rim round the lip and another 
round the base. These rims are decorated with a dog-tooth 
edging, and are held together by vertical bands with dog-teeth 
down both sides. The cup has a single handle. The vertical 
bands are joined to the horizontal rings in the same way as in the 
Russian vessels, and all three are probably of about the same date 
and school. 

Almost any medieval Byzantine chalice presents analogies with 
the Siverskaja cup. It will suffice to refer to some half-dozen or 
more in the Treasury of St. Mark, part of the Byzantine loot of 
the Crusaders from St. Sophia in 1204. Some of these chalices 
have two handles, and some have none; some are on stems 
and others are just bowls without stems. The typical example 


* Bull. de la Commission Imp. archéol. 29th livraison (1909), p. 37, figs. 36, 38 5 
Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 215 ; Gazette archéol. 1887, pp. 116 and 122, with 
much better photographic reproduction. 

2 Reproduced in A. Deville, La Verrerie (Paris, 1873), p. 39, pl. 43 H, from 
which the illustration is taken. 
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Fic. 1. Glass cup mounted in gold set with arnets, from Siverskaja. 
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"1G. 2. Glass bowl with bronze mounts from Mont- Afrique, Dijon (+) 
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may be described as a bowl of stone, glass, or metal, mounted 
with a band of precious metal round the lip adorned with gems 
set in metal boxes, and with another metal band below or at the 
foot of the bowl less elaborately decorated (pl. III, fig.1). The two 
bands are held together by vertical bands fastened to the horizontal 
ones by hinges. These vertical bands often bear an enamel 
medallion or a stone in a box setting. From little rings fixed to 
the lip-band at equal intervals there hang short wires usually ending 
ina pearl or other bead, the beads being frequently lost. It is evident 
that this style of cup carries on the Crimean type, and derives its 
general design by long tradition from the artists who mounted 
the glass vases of Siverskaja. Even the Ardagh chalice dimly 
retains some of the same ancient members. 

The pendent pearls of the Gourdon chalice (of ¢. a. D. 500) show 
the same tradition at an earlier date, but a better intermediate 
link is supplied by one of the cups belonging to the treasure of 
Peréstchépino (pl. II], fig. 2). If the date of this cup can be thrown 
back, as seems likely, to the sixth or seventh century we have here 
a very well marked link between the Siverskaja and the Venice 
cups. The Peréstchdpino example is of metal, and is supported 
on a metal stem. It is relatively plain and has no applied metal 
bands. The upper part is concave all round. Below this comes 
or came a row of pearls strung on a metal wire. A similar row 
was at the foot of the cup above the stem. These two rows were 
connected by similar vertical strings of pearls corresponding to 
the hinged bands which had a functional purpose on stone or 
glass cups, but here are purely decorative. Claw-mounted jewels 
or pastes adorned the body of the cup. The vertical strings of 
pearls are evidently introduced because the habit of connecting 
two horizontal metal bands with hinged bands had become a fixed 
tradition in such cups. Here the hinges were replaced by claw- 
mounted stones which have fallen or been wrenched out of their 
settings. 

It would be easy to elaborate in much more detail the evident 
connexion existing between Byzantine work with jewel mosaic in 
the precious metals and the output of the earlier Crimean school. 
I might claim for Byzantium or for Byzantine workmen in Italy 
many more existing treasures, as for instance the Gourdon paten, 
or the jewelled decoration once imagined as part of the armour of 
Theodoric which was found and is still preserved at Ravenna, 
or the best pieces of the treasure of Childeric. Enough, however, 
has been said to indicate the line of argument which any one with 
time to spare can follow out for himself. St. Radegund’s little 
reliquary is not merely precious in itself as a charming work of 
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art, precious also for its historical connexions with picturesque 
personages of a romantic day, with Byzantine emperors, Merovin- 
gian kings, poets, and saints famed in legend and story, but it 
occupies a unique position in the history of art as the single 
remaining example of the best work of the imperial workshops 
of Constantinople in the culminating days of Byzantine art, when 
St. Sophia had just been built, and when the splendour of New 
Rome, inheriting the stern and logical restraint of the West and 
the prolific luxuriance and fancy of the East, and combining them 
together, shone in the zenith of civilization just before the hordes 
of Islam emerged from the desert and poured destruction upon 
the richest and most civilized provinces of the empire. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. DALTON said all were indebted to Sir Martin Conway for 
producing the only accurate illustration of the reliquary. Any doubts 
previously entertained as to its great age were set at rest by the 
photograph exhibited; the scroll-work of the background being in 
the oriental style of the period specified. The enamel was certainly 
fortunate in surviving the Revolution, but it had been threatened by 
perhaps greater dangers at a much earlier period on the occasion 
of the meeting of rebellious nuns described at length by Gregory of 
Tours in his history of the Franks. During that outbreak scenes of 
violence occurred in the convent, and an attempt was even made to set 
the place on fire; it was possible that a cross mentioned by Gregory 
might be identified with the enamelled reliquary of St. Radegund, 
which must have been within the building at the time. Sir Martin 
Conway had done a great service in procuring the coloured photograph 
and collecting so much material bearing upon it: in that, as in other 
cases, his portfolios had produced evidence almost inaccessible else- 
where. 


The PRESIDENT agreed in commending the author’s extraordinary 
zeal and industry in pursuing to the ends of the earth artistic treasures 
that were in danger of oblivion. From the technical point of view it 
was of prime importance to see the actual appearance of an enamel of 
such early date ; and he knew no exact parallel for the peculiar scroll- 
work of the background, which was essentially oriental. The technique 
and artistic aspect sufficed in such cases to distinguish between 
products of the East and West. The cups described in the paper 
might have been made for private use and subsequently dedicated to 
religious purposes. A parallel case was the derivation of ecclesiastical 
dress from the civil costume of ancient Rome. There was the same 
fundamental method in the inlaid jewellery of the Crimea and Byzan- 
tium, but it was clear that the latter craftsmen were the more expert ; 
and subsequent developments only made the differencessmore apparent. 
In thanking the author, he readily endorsed the opinion that Sir Martin 
Conway alone could have produced the material for such a paper from 
his own collections of illustrations. 





Third Report on the Excavations at Stonehenge 


By Lr.-Cot. W. Hawtey, F.S.A. 
[Read 22nd June 1922] 


My last report presented a year ago concluded with an account 
of the third excavation of the ditch outside the circular earthwork. 
A fourth excavation in continuation of the third was begun 
immediately afterwards and carried 26 ft. to the west. It was 
made 2 ft. wider, as the ditch here appeared to have been wider 
and deeper, but except for this there was no appreciable differ- 
ence from former sections. The upper soil had been much 
disturbed by rabbits or persons digging them out, the burrows 
being occasionally found to be 4 ft. deep. The upper layer of 
humus, and the rubble layer beneath it, contained chips of the 
building of Stonehenge to the number of 570, but none was 
found lower than the junction with the silt. With the chips 
were four small worn pieces of Bronze Age pottery, 10 of the 
Roman Period, a small quartzite maul, about 60 animal bone 
fragments, and the greater part of a human ulna bone. 

The silt, as on former occasions, held nothing more than an 
occasional fragment of bone, but the bottom of the ditch, which 
was flat and wide, had a great many flint flakes strewn over it 
and often many grouped together, and sometimes a few imple- 
ments of a rough and rather doubtful description were found. 
The worked flints of the ditch were of a white or light-coloured 
variety, differing from those in the sub-humus layer, which are 
almost always dark and of the rough Stonehenge type. 

Eleven staghorn picks were found on the bottom and many of 
the upper parts of antlers, discarded when making picks, and 
many single tines. One very large antler had not been used as 
a pick: perhaps from rapid growth its substance was too fragile 
for the purpose. The animal that bore it must have been as big as 
an ox. A peculiarity about some of the picks is the bes-tine 
being left on the stock in addition to the brow-tine. This may 
have been to afford a second point in case of fracture, but more 
probably to enable the pick to be held in both hands for tearing 
up loose chalk, the left hand grasping the bes-tine whilst the 
right held the stock. In one instance the bes-tine is worn 
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smooth by the hand, showing almost certainly that it was so used. 
Towards the end of the excavation a large cavity appeared, cut in 
the solid chalk on the counterscarp side. It was about 3 ft. wide 
and penetrated about 4 ft. Thinking it might have been begun 
so as to reach some place in the counterscarp I made an 
excavation at the top in that direction but soon came to solid 
chalk. In some places the counterscarp has a raised appearance, 
and this small excavation showed it to be due to the presence of 
large flints about a foot or 14 in. deep.  Flints are nearly 
absent in the loose chalk of the rampart side, so these may have 
been discarded on the opposite side, but it is quite possible they 
may have been intentionally put there to give a firm bedding to a 
quickset hedge to form a fence. At some time in the history of 
Stonehenge and perhaps for a long period, there must have been 
a considerable amount of vegetation covering the site. I conclude 
this from the great quantity of small snail shells occurring 
throughout the excavations. They are especially plentiful in the 
contents of the ditch: the Aubrey holes produced them and the 
chalk packed round the big stones, but they are in much smaller 
number in the sub-humus rubble. The same sorts are found 
plentifully in hedgerows at the present day, one of them pink 
and the other yellow, but age has made those excavated colour- 
less. It may have been that there were protective fences of 
thorns, or perhaps a long period of neglect and desuetude when 
vegetation sprang up unchecked. That bushes grew there is 
seen by their roots having penetrated the silt for a considerable 
depth. 

No pottery was found in the ditch, and indeed up to the pre- 
sent time I have found none except the small foot-worn pieces of 
Bronze Age and Roman Period occurring in the sub-humus 
layer and a piece from an Aubrey hole. 

I reached the endof the excavation (pl. 1V, fig.2) about the middle 
of September and cut from it a trench through the rampart, continu- 
ing it onwards through the spot adjoining the rampart known as 
the South Barrow. The trench was cut with the object of 
making certain that the solid chalk level was worked over, and 
also in case any stratum appearing in the ditch might be pro- 
longed inwards, but they all stopped at the top of the ditch. 
The depth of soil over the solid chalk on the outer slope of the 
rampart was I§ in. near the ditch, increasing to 20 in. at the crest. 
Here the humus was 8 in. deep, earthy chalk 7 in. and rubble 

in. 

A small part of the ‘Barrow’ had been excavated previously 
by Mr. Newall and myself, and now the remainder was laid 
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bare in sections of 12 ft. each. At a depth of from 14 to 20 in. 
a level floor apparently had been made of a yellow substance 
resembling chalk beaten fine and mixed with clay. This covered 
the area of the place to the depth of from 4 to 6 in. 

The rampart had been cut into nearly up to the crest to make 
room for an area which was found to be surrounded by a small 
trench of varying depth, intended perhaps to be circular in shape 
but very far from regular, the part at the rampart forming 
nearly a straight line. This trench was covered with the same 
kind of compo as the floor. It was 15 in. wide and 8 in. deep at 
the rampart, increasing to 18 in. wide and 16 in. deep on the east, 
but was much deeper on the west where it proved to have been 
cut through Aubrey hole no. 20 (pl. IV, fig. 1). 

The course of it could be seen cut in the solid chalk 13 in. 
below the bottom of the hole, proving the trench to have been of 
later construction. The hole seemed to have been encountered 
unexpectedly as the trench had to be deepened in consequence, as 
it takes a quick incline to the hole and rises afterward. In 
the solid chalk on the west side a considerable part of the hole 
remained intact, and there was just sufficient on the east to help 
in getting a measurement. 

The maximum diameter was 43 in. and the minimum 383 in., 
and the present depth below ground-level 29 in. On the bottom 
of the hole there were a few inches of grey mealy chalk containing 
a little wood ash, but no calcined bones. There was also a little 
white mealy chalk clinging to the side. It had been cut down, 
perhaps nearly to half its former height, by an old trackway which 
also had destroyed most of the north-west side of the floored area 
of the barrow. The upper part of the hole held dirty chalk 
rubble and some of the road metal of the trackway. The trench 
might have been for holding a palisade of timber baulks, set side 
by side with their ends in it, but there is nothing to confirm the 
theory. 

Seven rather large Stonehenge chips were found in the trench 
in different places. One was sarsen and the others foreign stone. 
As these were on the bottom it might be concluded that they fell 
in before the rubble with which the trench was filled, and seems 
to indicate that the place had been made either at the same time as 
Stonehenge or shortly after. Nearly in the middle of the place 
was a large hole. Sir Richard Colt Hoare mentions having 
opened it without result, consequently it was in a very disturbed 
state and afforded nothing of interest until it had been emptied. 
It was then seen that it must formerly have contained a large 
stone, perhaps about the size of the one lying near the rampart a 
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little way to the east, and the bottom showed irregularities indicat- 
ing the pressure upon it of an irregular base of a stone. On the 
north side, forming part of the hole, was an incline in the solid 
chalk for introducing the stone somewhat similar to those met 
with in the Stonehenge circle. The hole was about 4 ft. deep.’ 
(pl. V, fig. 1). There were stone chips above the floor on the 
south and east but not many on the west. The sarsens were 
in excess of the foreign stone, perhaps owing to the big stone 
being dressed there. Nine small pieces of Bronze Age pottery 
were found at the north side just outside the trench, and there 
was a small number of roughly worked flints and some bone 
fragments, but nothing of material interest. 

I searched the place for any depression or the possibility of 
anything occurring below the floor-level, but it was all solid and 
there was no sign of any interment, so I think the place cannot 
have been a barrow. The area occupied by it holds three Aubrey 
holes, one of which, no. 18, we opened the year before last. 
No. 19 is only a little more than a foot to the west of the big 
stone. I did not open this as I wished to have Mr. Newall’s 
assistance. Three Aubrey holes, nos. 27, 28, and 29, were 
excavated last summer in succession to those previously 
opened. No. 27 had been found by somebody and dug out. 
It was in a trackway which perhaps revealed its position, and three 
pieces of brick were amongst the returned soil, showing recent 
disturbance. These and three foreign stone fragments were all 
the hole afforded. Being at the side of a trackway it had been 
shorn away obliquely and the greatest depth was 341n. It wasa 
round hole with a diameter of 29 in. 

No. 28 was a well-defined hole with the inner or north edge 
slightly crushed like many of the others. A small patch of burnt 
wood ash was seen at 32 in. below ground-level. It was g in. 
wide and 3 in. thick, and a little to the north-west of the centre of 
the hole. Over it and close around were fourteen pieces of cal- 
cined human bone, but nothing more. The depth of the hole 
was 42 in.: the maximum diameter was 38 in. and the minimum 
36in. There was a little white chalk rubble at the bottom of the 
hole. 

No. 29 was also a well-defined hole, its depth being 43 in., 
maximum diameter 40 in., and minimum diameter 37 in. The 
depth to the edge of the hole in solid chalk was 15 in., the inter- 
vening soil being humus and rubble, and the former had descended 

™ Other measurements and particulars are given in a plan prepared by Mr. Wright 


of H.M. Office of Works, who made a very careful survey both of this place and 
of the ditch. 
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End of Ditch excavation 
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Fig. 2. Beginning of Ditch excavation on E. side in 1922 
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an additional 9 in. in the centre. There was no clean chalk in the 
hole ; it was filled with chalk rubble mixed with much blackened 
earth showing traces of wood ashes. There was a piece of sarsen 
and two foreign stones in the deeper central humus. 

At 23 in. below ground-level an interesting fragment of pottery 
was found. Apparently it is of very early date, and I have never 
seen a representation of anything like it. It is rather less than 
an inch high and has a wide and rather concave top and bottom 
2: in. in diameter separated by a narrow neck 3 in. wide. It 
might have been some form of incense cup, or more probably 
a lamp, as the surface of the upper part is blackened as if greasy 
matter had been burnt upon it. When perfect it must have had 
four lugs on the neck, three of which remain and are pierced with 
very small holes. An ornamentation of small cuts appears on the 
top and bottom edges, and there are six roughly incised lines 
round the top and bottom and neck, evidently made when the 
object was very plastic. 

A few calcined bones of a human cremation were found in a 
small bowl-shaped recess on the south-west edge at the top of the 
hole at 18 in. below ground-level but without wood ashes. 

Many other pieces of calcined human bone were distributed as 
isolated pieces in the soil filling the hole. There were three or four 
roughly worked or flaked pieces of flint,a tine of stag’s horn,and two 
teeth and three bones of perhaps the same animal. Four pieces of 
worn-down pyrites and ten fragments of charred stag’s horn were 
found, the latter in sooty matter on the bottom of the hole. 

The small bowl-shaped recesses have been observed on many 
occasions, and I should like to record an observation made by 
Mr. Engleheart about them. He suggests the interment of 
calcined bones having been made when the stones were erected, 
and that they were placed in a recess at the top of the hole and 
against the stone. When the stones were extracted the con- 
tents of the recess slipped down and became incorporated with 
the soil which fell back into the hole. 

On my return to Stonehenge this Spring I began another 
excavation of the ditch (pl. V, fig. 2), this time on the north-east 
in order to carry it towards the Avenue and ascertain if the ditch 
was continued past the entrance, and if the Avenue was constructed 
over it later. I contemplated doing this in two or more lengths 
of 26 ft., one of which has been completed and stops not far Sion 
the Avenue bank, so the next will probably give the desired 
information. 

Much more would have been done had I not been delayed by 
persistent bad weather soon after I began. 

VOL. III u 
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The ditch proved to be wider than was anticipated, and an addi- 
tional 2 ft. was given making the span 13 ft. There were a few 
projections, ‘but the sides were much nearer the perpendicular 
than in the other excavations. A beginning was made about 
30 ft. from the Avenue by sinking a transverse trench of 3 ft. 
and afterwards advancing by vertical sections of a foot. At first 
the ditch was 69 in. deep and 74 in. at a depression at the side, 
but the depth became gradually less until at the eighth section 
a ridge suddenly appeared crossing the ditch obliquely in an 
irregular curve, the top of it being about 3 ft. below ground-level. 
On the farther side the ridge dropped about 3 in. and afterwards 
the ditch-bottom was very broad and apparently level, but in 
reality deepening gradually until it became 57 in. deep at the last 
section. This seems as if it might continue its course past the 
Avenue. 

In the upper layer of rubble there were 280 sarsen chips and 
417 of foreign stone—more sarsen than usual. There were 
5 small pieces of Bronze Age pottery and 5 Romano-British. 
Along the bottom the following objects were found: five stag- 
horn picks, parts of antlers,and a certain number of animal bones ; 
a flat piece of chalk rather round, with a hole through it, which 
might have been a spinning whorl, but more likely to have been 
a child’s toy, as there was a roughly cut chalk ball, more oval 
than round, not far from it. Both objects show signs of cutting 
but the ball is much rubbed down. It may be remembered that 
a very perfect chalk ball was found in Aubrey hole no. 9. Flint 
flakes, so plentiful in the last excavation, were in very reduced 
numbers here. 

Soon after digging began human remains were found in the 
top soil of the first sections. These were in a roughly dug grave 
about 4 ft. long and 2 ft. broad and only 22 in. below the ground- 
level. Obviously it was a modern interment, and as the bones 
of the extremities were missing and the rest in a very jumbled 
and broken state it may be concluded that they were those of 
a criminal hung in chains, and what was left of him had been 
hastily buried. An iron lever of a padlock near the bones helps 
the suggestion. The rubble of the digging was in the humus 
and close under the grass. 

Another collection of bones was found later. It consisted of 
animal bones in a decayed and broken condition, but strangely 
there were a few human bones with them and part of a humerus 
was unmistakable. They were in a depression measuring 4 ft. 
by 3 ft. at the top of the silt and 28 in. below the ground-level. 
On the bottom of the depression were a few ashes and an appear- 
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ance of a small fire, the first I have met with. There were 
a few flint flakes and a rough implement of the Stonehenge 
period with the bones, but these might have been with the soil 
put in to cover the bones ; as the rubble and humus seemed to 
have settled naturally over the place it might be even as old as 
the Stonehenge period. 

I should like to record my best thanks to Mr. Goodwin, 
Mr. Lacey, and Mr. Tristram of Cambridge University for the 
considerable help they gave me during the early part of the 
excavation. Also to Mr. Jerome Bankes who has been helping 
me lately and who quite surprised me by the able way he could 
dig and carry out the methods of excavation. My thanks 
are also due to Mr. Wright of H.M. Office of Works for the 
painstaking way in which he made out the survey under the 
trying circumstances of a north-easterly gale last November. 


DISCUSSION 


Admiral SOMERVILLE asked if search had been made for the holes 
in which had stood the outer sarsen pillars, now disappeared. The 
Ordnance plan of 1867 showed those then standing arranged more as 
an oval than asa circle. He also inquired whether any large-scale 
plan of the whole monument was in existence. That of 1867 was on 
10 ft. to 0°63 in,, roughly ; but one at 10 ft. to 1 in. was a more desirable 
scale for scientific investigation. There was one of the ditch, but it 
was important to plot the megaliths accurately. The bulge in the 
circle on the 1867 plan caused the greatest diameter to lie north-east 
and south-west, and the same feature had been noticed in Scotland 
and Ireland, that being the direction in which lies the observation of 
sunrise at Midsummer. 

To date such a monument by the sun required refined measure- 
ments, as the change of bearing of sunrise during the last 4,000 years 
was less than one degree of arc; and as the monument was ruined, the 
axial line could not be accurately determined. Sir Norman Lockyer’s 
date was probable on other grounds ; but the difficulty was to decide the 
moment which we should name as ‘ sunrise’. 

The sun rose at an angle with the horizon, and the disc took an 
appreciable time to emerge, and altered its bearing as it did so. If 
the moment of first emergence is that of ‘sunrise’, the date of Stone- 
henge might be 1840 B.C., as Lockyer deduced ; but if when the whole 
sun was visible above the horizon, the date is thrown back to 
5200 B.C. 

More accurate calculations might be based on the observation of 
stars, if such a sight-line could be discovered at Stonehenge. The 
bearing of the rising of the Pleiades, for example, changed at the rate 
of 54 minutes of arc in a single century, between the dates 2000 and 
1000 B.C., so that the movement was considerably more rapid than 
that of sunrise, which was only 1’ 23” in a century. 

cz 
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Whether the ditch was contemporary with the Aubrey holes or not, 
it was clear from the occurrence of bluestone chips mingled with 
sarsen chips that the monument, as we see it now, did not belong to 
more than one period ; and that the two kinds of stone were dressed 
simultaneously. This, however, might be due to the bluestones 
having been re-erected at the time that the sarsens were set up, and 
having undergone ‘ restoration’ by trimming at the same time. 

Col. HAWLEY replied that his object had been to report all that he 
came across during the excavations, and to collect facts without 
indulging in any theory concerning them. 

The PRESIDENT said the finds so far represented a poor return on 
the labour and expenditure involved, but such was the case with most 
megalithic monuments, as for instance Avebury, where work had been 
going on for several seasons. The deer-antler pick was of common 
occurrence and poor evidence of date, nor was the pottery much more 
satisfactory; but the shells might at least yield some evidence of 
climate. It was difficult to imagine the site of Stonehenge covered 
with vegetation, but the Egyptian desert had had an abundant flora 
within the human period. Care and patience were necessary to discover 
scraps of evidence, and to use them with effect. The astronomical 
theory had always seemed to him to be vitiated by the absence of 
exact measurements, and the field of error was enormous. The stones 
themselves might have been shifted by natural forces. Col. Hawley’s 
report had presented all the facts, and it was to be hoped that 
his devoted labours would soon be rewarded by more important 
discoveries. 





A New Beaker from Wales 
By R. E. M. Wueeter, D.Lit., F.S.A. 


Tue beaker here illustrated is new only in the sense that it is 
now for the first time accessible. It was discovered some years 
before 1901 bya farm boy ina stone cist in the yard of Llancaiach 
Isaf, an old farm-house in the parish of Gellygaer, 12 miles north 
of Cardiff (O.S. 6 inch, Glamorgan XIX. S.E.). The cover-slab 
of the cist then, and until the present year, was level with the 
paving of the yard, and no traces of a mound survived. Within 
the cist were found the beaker, .a skull, and, it is said, some 
‘ornaments’, of which nothing is now known. The skull was 
seen by a local medical man, but was then, by order of the 
landowners, replaced with the beaker in the cist. From that time, 
according to the (then) tenant of the farm, the burial remained 
undisturbed until 25th June tgo1, when a local resident, Mr. 
George Seaborne, who has greatly assisted my inquiries, reopened 
the cist and drew attention to it in the Western Mail newspaper 
(19th July 1901). The contents, however, were not removed, 
and the precise locality of the burial remained the close secret of 
one or two persons until the present year, when cist, beaker, and 
skull were removed to the National Museum of Wales. 

These details are narrated because, as will appear, it is important 
to establish beyond doubt the association fi skull and beaker. 
The latter is 10 in. high, and is of buff clay with a grey core. 
Its fabric is better than its decoration, which covers the upper 
two-thirds of the vessel and consists of eleven zones, ornamented 
with punctuations and oblique or vertical slashes. The punctua- 
tions are formed by cogged stamps or instruments with blunt 
prongs, in one place double, in another apparently quadruple. 
In some of the zones there is a tendency to group the slashes and 
punctuations with some resemblance to a debased metope pattern, 
but the decoration as a whole seems to be without close analogy 
in the beaker-period. The vessel itself is of Lord Abercromby’s 
‘C’ class, and may be compared, for example, with one of the 
beakers (now in the British Museum) which were found at 
Rudstone, in the East Riding, with burnt burials, and are there- 
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fore possibly amongst the latest of the series. In Wales it is 
without analogy.’ 

With the beaker were found the fragmentary remains of a skull 
which lends a special interest to the burial. Sir Arthur Keith, 
F.R.S., who has kindly examined it, informs me that it is the 
skull of a child, probably a boy, about three years old. Its 
principal dimensions are: length from glabella to occiput, 150 mm.; 


Beaker from Gellygaer, Glamorgan (4). 


length from frontal eminence to occiput, 153 mm. 3; width, cal- 
culated from'half the skull, 140 mm. ; minimal width of forehead, 
g2 mm. Sir Arthur Keith adds: ‘The antiquity of this skull 
becomes very important for this reason: on the forehead you 
will see two patches of inflammatory bone, which my colleague, 
Professor Shattock, says are typical “ Parrot’s nodes”. These are 
always the result either of syphilis or of rickets, in this case 
rickets. 3 This diagnosis is confirmed by the condition seen in the 


* Annotated diagrams of most of the known Welsh beakers may be found in the 
Welsh University Bulletin of Celtic Studies, i, part 2 (1922). 
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unerupted upper lateral incisor tooth, which shows marks or 
constrictions resulting from two attacks, one occurring when the 
child was about six months of age, and a second about six months 
later. You will notice that areas of inflammatory bone or nodes 
—due to rickets—occur on the hinder part of the skull also. 
If the teeth had not been present we should have suspected 
syphilis (unknown in Britain until the fifteenth century). If you 
can prove that this skull is of the “ beaker period ”—and its form 
and condition favour this antiquity—then this is the oldest trace 
of rickets yet found in this country, or perhaps in the world.’ 

I have no doubt that the skull and the beaker are correctly 
associated. The evidence regarding both of the previous openings 
is entirely reliable, and the present tenant, who has occupied the 
farm for about twenty years, was unaware of the existence of the 
cist. 





Notes on some English Medieval Alabaster 


Carvin os 


By W. L. Hitpsurcu, F.S.A. 


Tue primary purpose of the following desultory notes is to 
place on record a number of pieces of English medieval alabaster 
work, some of unusual type or form, others resembling examples 
more or less familiar, which have lately come to my notice. 

The finest is shown on pl. VI. It is a group representing the 
Education of the Virgin Mary, acquired some years ago from 
a religious community in Navarre and now in possession of 
D. Luis Plandiura, of Barcelona, by whose permission I reproduce 
the photograph he has most courteously had made for my use. 
The image, several feet tall, shows the child Mary, reading, with 
the aid of a pointer or a pen held in her right hand, from a book 
upon which her mother’s forefinger rests in indication. She stands 
upon a little footstool in order to read comfortably—and, inci- 
dentally, to help balance the composition—whilst St. Anne stands 
behind the piece of furniture which supports the book. This 
object, consisting of a slender column, whose straight shaft is 
interrupted about the middle by a [-shaped portion, with a large 
base and a large capital, has here the appearance of being a peculiarly 
appropriate kind of lectern; I suspect it, however, to be an 
invention intended for nothing more than pictorial purposes, 
and based upon the very similar columns with shafts straight 
throughout to be seen in many English alabaster tables." We 
may see a very similar lectern, more elaborate in being provided 
with four little feet, though its shaft is straight throughout, in 
a large fragment of an alabaster image of St. Anne, seated, 
teaching the Blessed Virgin to read ;* in this, too, the child is 
using a pointed object. A table of the Education, in which 


* e.g. the column of the idol, in a St. Katharine table (cf. Catalogue, Lond., 
1913, of the Society’s Alabaster Exhibition, no. 60 ; Prior and Gardner, Medieval 
Figure-Sculpture in England, 1912, fig. 574); or the columns supporting the First 
and Second Persons of the Trinity in a Coronation of our Lady (cf. Cat. cit., 
no. 38 ; Prior and Gardner, of. cit., fig. 536 f). 

2 Cf. Cat. cit., no. 71 [15]. A portion of a seated figure of St. Anne teaching 
the Virgin (now missing) to read, of a very different type, found at Kersey, Suffolk 
(cf. Cat. cit., no. 81), is interesting for comparison. 

3 This object appears also in English stained glass ; cf. the Education of the 
Virgin given as frontispiece in F. Bond’s Dedications’... English Churches, Oxford, 
1914. 
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the Virgin stands between her parents, is in the National Archaeo- 
logical Museum at Madrid." 

Fig. 1 shows a fine image of St. Barbara, recently acquired in 
Paris by the Victoria and Albert Museum, where it is now 
exhibited. The saint stands beside her tower (of the type, having 
a circular boss in front, commonly found in her English alabaster 
representations), holding a cannon-ball in her right hand ; her 


Fig. 1. Image of St, Barbara. Fic. 2. Image of a bishop. 


left hand and the palm-branch it held are now missing. The 
style of the drapery is somewhat earlier than that of the St. Barbara 
exhibited before the Society in 1920,’ and suggests that the image 
was carved in the early years of the fifteenth century, or even 
possibly at the end of the fourteenth. The image, which has 
further suffered some minor mutilations, retains much of its 


' Cf. Proc. Soc. Ant, xxix, 78 seq. 2 Cf. ibid., xxxii, 121 seq. 
3 Cf. ibid., loc. cit. and fig. 4. 
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original colouring, parts of which are for the present hidden by an 
additional coating of paint. Its back has been largely cut away, 
leaving in most parts but little more material remaining than is 
needed to supply the relief. Although the cutting away of the 
lower parts of the backs of alabaster images was quite customary, 
it appears seldom to have been practised on so considerable a scale 
as here. The present image is the only English representation 
of St. Barbara in alabaster with which I am acquainted that shows 
a complete cannon-ball as one of her emblems; possibly the 
curious circular boss referred to above was sometimes intended to 
symbolize such a ball. It was through her association with thunder 
and lightning, by which her father was destroyed at the time of 
her death, that St. Barbara became a patron saint of gunsmiths, 
of firearms and fortifications, and against death through the agency 


Fic. 3. Marks on back of fig. 2. 


of gunpowder; and that representations of her came to include 
cannon-balls as distinguishing signs. 

Fig. 2 gives the image of a bishop, which seems at present to 
have no specific characteristics by which he may be identified.’ 
A woman donor, sculptured on a considerably smaller scale, kneels 
at his feet. From her folded hands proceeds a scroll from which 
the lettering has disappeared. The saint’s hands and the upper 
part of his crozier are missing. On the back have been cut the 
marks shown in fig. 3. The image was obtained in Paris. 
Height, 184 in. 

The image of St. Michael, shown in fig. 4, was also obtained in 
Paris. In its.present condition, lacking the lower part of the legs 
and the greater part of the dragon, it is 183 in. high. The right 
forearm and hand, and the upper half of the lance, are also missing, 
and the whole of the colouring has disappeared. Although the 


* A headless figure of a bishop, much resembling this one but about twice its 
size, was shown at the Alabaster Exhibition (cf. Cat. cit., no. 82); at that 
exhibition were also (no. 80) a complete figure of a standing bishop, 37% in. high, 
and a headless figure (no. 86; not illustrated in Cat.), 133in. high, of a seated 
bishop. 
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saint is shown without wings,’ the peculiar covering of feathers 
to be observed on his limbs and the exposed part of his trunk— 
a convention following, and believed to have been influenced by, 
the mystery plays of the period in which feathered tights were 
worn by persons taking the parts of angels “—helps to show that 


Fic. 4. Image of St. Michael. 


it is the archangel that is here represented, and not St. George, 
who is sometimes shown in a very similar position with respect to 


‘ Cf. Mrs. Jameson, Sacred and Legendary Art, Lond., 1857, i, 113; and 
M. P. Perry, ‘On the Psychostasis in Christian Art’, in Burlington Mag. xxii, 
208 seg. and pl. ii (J.), on the occurrence of wingless St. Michaels. 

* Cf. Cat. cit., 42. What seems clearly to be a representation of such tights 
appears in a wall painting, at South Leigh, of St. Michael weighing souls (cf. 
Bond, op. cit., 35), in which is shown also a tiara similar to the one of the present 
image but surmounted by a cross; feathers, and a tiara like that of the painting 
cited, appear in the St. Michael of the Ranworth rood-screen (cf. idid., 37). A 
heavily feathered St. Michael in a posture very similar to the posture in the present 
image is on the rood-screen at Ashton, Devon (cf. ibid., 213). In representations 
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a dragon." The saint wears a tiara, a cloak which leaves his 
chest exposed, and round his neck what looks like a kerchief ; 
his left hand rests upon a heater-shaped shield * whose lower end 
is in the dragon’s mouth. The dragon, a small one, through 
whose mouth the lance has been thrust, has its tail coiled round 
the saint’s right leg. Upon the shield are some scratches, but, 
I think, nothing which can be looked upon as heraldic; we may 
reasonably suppose that a painted cross was formerly there.* The 
back of the image, which is flat, has had scratched upon it the 
rough outline of a man’s head, a circle about in. across, a shield- 
like outline with some rough cuts within it, and what may be 
a date about the middle of the sixteenth century ; all these have 
the appearance of idle scratchings rather than of marks intended 
to convey information as to manufacture, ownership, or position 
when set in a group.* 

In pl. VII, 1 appears a fairly common subject—God the Father, 
seated, with a cross bearing the Son against His knees °—presented 
in an unusual way. Most alabaster tables of this type clearly 
represent the Holy Trinity, with the Third Person shown in the 
form of a dove, but this one, like some others, has neither the 
dove nor even a hole indicating that a dove, separately made, 
originally formed part of it.° The feature which makes this table 


unique, so far as my experience goes, is the occurrence in its four 


of the weighing of the soul after death, ‘In England especially, though not 
exclusively, a feathered St. Michael is depicted, resembling in design the angelic 
beings . .. upon ecclesiastical vestments of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries’ 
(Perry, op. cit., 103). On an alabaster table of the Trinity in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (no. 471-1907), of the same general type as the Trinity tables 
cited infra, the two angels holding the chalices below the hands are shown covered 
with feathers carved as they are carved here. 

* Cf., for example, an image at Westminster (Bond, op. cit., 151). 

2 In the Palace at Norwich is a table showing the nine choirs of angels, upon 
which the archangels are represented by a ‘ feathered figure, diademed . . . a heater- 
shaped shield upon the right arm’; cf. P. Nelson, ‘Some Further Examples of 
English Medieval Alabaster Tables’, ia Archaeol. Jour. xxiv, 115 and pl. x. 

3 A German figure of St. Michael, of wood, in the Schniitgen Collection at 
Cologne, has a shield bearing a relief of the Psychostasis, instead of the more usual 
cross. 

* Cf. E. Maclagan, ‘ An English Alabaster Altarpiece .. .’, in Burlington Mag. 
XXXVI, 54, 64 seq. 

5 For a number of examples, see Nelson, ‘Some Examples of English Medieval 
Alabaster Work’, in Archaeol. Jour., \xxi, pls. iii, iv; ‘Some Further Examples 
. +, pl. iv; and ‘Some Unusual English Alabaster Panels’, in Trans. Hist. Soc. 
Lanes. and Cheshire, 1917, pls. i, ii; A. Bouillet, in Bulletin Monumental, \xv 
(1901), pl. facing p. 48; Maclagan, of. cit., 53, pl. i; Hildburgh, in Proc. Soc. 
Ant., xxviii, 63 seqg., and xxxii, 126. 

© For notes on representations of this type in which the Holy Ghost is not 
figured, see M. Didron, Christian Iconography, i, Lond., 1851, 503 seg., 507 seq. 
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Alabaster group of the education of our Lady 
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1. God the Father and the Son. 


3- The Betrayal. 


The adoration of the Kings. 


The Resurrection 
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corners of large and beautifully modelled figures of the symbols 
of the four Evangelists, each holding a scroll which doubtless 
originally bore the saint’s name in the usual way. From the 
wounds of the hands and of the feet flow streams which are 
caught in three chalices, one below either hand and one at the 
foot of the Cross. The Father supports, upon His forearms, 
a napkin containing three souls (represented by little heads, of 
which two have disappeared), as in a Trinity table in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum,’ and in another (one of four tables, remains 
of an old altarpiece) in the church of St. Willehad at Gross-Grénau.’ 
It is interesting to compare the present table with one at Conches 
(Eure), figured by Bouillet. The general disposition of the two 
principal figures of the Conches table is the same as that of the 
present one, although the figures have some differences in details ; 
e.g. in the Father’s crown, in the Son’s nimbus at Conches instead 
of the simple torse here, in the absence at Conches of the napkin 
of souls, and in the angels who there hold the three chalices. 
But we find the two censing angels in the upper corners of the 
Conches table replaced here in a curiously similar way by the 
Eagle and the Winged Man, while the Ox and the Lion here 
take the places of the two angels holding the chalice at the foot 
of the Conches table. The table retains a little of its original 
colouring, including traces of a background like that of the Conches 
example. On the back of it is a zigzag mark like those occurring 
on certain other tables,* as well as some lighter markings which 
may possibly have in part had some significance originally, although 
now so complicated through the inclusion of accidental scratches 
as not to merit illustration. The dimensions of the table, 20 in. 
by 93 in., indicate that it was the central panel of a Passion set.” 

The Adoration of the Kings, 163 in. by 10} in., reputed to have 
come from the Abbey of Montier-en-Der (Haute-Marne), shown 
in pl. VII, 2, follows a traditional rendering, found very frequently 
on English alabaster tables’ of the subject. In the little grelots 

* This arrangement is so like one used by early Romanesque sculptors, and 
employed in French art until well into the thirteenth century for symbolizing 
paradise, that I think that not improbably we have in one the origin of the other 
(cf. E, Male, Religious Art in France of the Thirteenth Century, 1913, 384 seq.). 

2 No. got-1905. Another ‘Trinity’, in the same museum, in which six 
souls are held, has been figured by Nelson, Archaeol. Jour., 1914, pl. iii (cf. 164). 

> R. Haupt and F. Weysser, Die Bau- und Kunstdenkmdler ... Lauenburg, 
Ratzeburg, 1890, 64 seq. 

* Loc. cit. 

° Cf, Maclagan, op. cit., 64 (figs. 4, 5), 65. 

° Nelson figures (‘Some Unusual... Panels’, pl. i) a Trinity so used. 

’ Cf. Cat. cit., nos, 22, 28; Nelson, ‘Some Examples... Alabaster Work’, 
pls. i, ii, and 161 seg., and ‘Some Further Examples ...’, pl. xiii, and 121 ; 
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here hanging from the third king’s girdle’ we have, I think, 
perhaps the only uncommon feature. 

The earliest English alabaster Adoration of the Kings with 
which I am acquainted is, I think, the one at Long Melford, 
Suffolk,’ a flat slab, broader than it is long, believed, following Prior’s 
provisional dating, to have been made about 1350.° This piece 
seems to me to be of considerable importance from an iconographi- 
cal standpoint, as an early, perhaps the earliest extant, member of 
a transitional series of alabasters which I believe can be associated 
with the long-retained Early Christian rendering of the Adoration 
of the Kings in which the Kings, or Wise Men, their offerings in 
their hands, one following the other, advance toward the Child 
sitting on His mother’s knee, the three being almost alike, making 
the same gesture, and having the same attitude.* Here the Kings, 
two bearded, one shaven, stand in a row by the Virgin’s bed, the 
leading one presenting his golden cup and lifting his crown from 
his head; the other two are quietly waiting. The importance 
of this piece is emphasized by its situation in an English 
church. 

Very similar to the Long Melford slab, in the grouping of its 
principal personages, is a table, 17-7 in. by 22-8 in., in the Catholic 
parish church of Bottenbroich,’ in the Cologne district. And 
closely allied to the Bottenbroich table is the one at Stonyhurst 
College ‘—whereon, however, we find the first king kneeling, as 
on the later alabaster tables, while the other two still stand. Next 
in my postulated series comes a table, clearly connected with the 
Bottenbroich and Stonyhurst tables, 18-1 in. by 25-6 in., in the 


Hildburgh, Proc. Soc. Ant., xxxi, 60 and fig. 5, and xxxii, 128 seg.; H. Kehrer, 
Die heiligen drei Kénige in Literatur und Kunst, Leipzig, 1909, ii, 218; Haupt 
and Weysser, op. cit., 65 ; Maclagan, 53 and pl. i, etc. 

* Cf. Proc. Soc. Ant., xxxii, 129; Biver, ‘Some Examples of English Alabaster 
Tables in France’, in Archaeol, Jour., \xvii, pl.1. They occur also on some Adora- 
tions which, I believe, have not been published. 

2 Cf. Cat. cit., fig. 1; Prior and Gardner, of. cit., fig. 539. 

3 Cf. Cat. cit., pp. 26 segg.; Prior and Gardner, op. cit., 470 seqq. 

* Cf. Male, ‘Les rois mages et le drame liturgique’, in Gaz. des Beaux-Arts, 
1910, 262. A considerable number of examples showing the ancient type have 
been illustrated by Kehrer, op. cit., ii, figs. 12, 14, 16, 21, 27, 28, 30, 34, etc., etc. 

> Cf. P. Clemen, Die Kunstdenkmaler der Rheinprovinz, Kreis Bergheim, Diissel- 
dorf, 1899, pl. facing p. 48, and pp. 49 segg.; Kehrer, op. cit.. 217 segg. Clemen’s 
photograph of this leads one to suspect ‘ restorations’ and some minor changes as 
a result of them ; the principal personages have not, I think, been materially altered, 
but I am not satisfied with the ass’s rope, the suppression of Joseph’s staff (what 
I take to be part of the original staff is visible in the picture), the giving of pupils to 
the eyes, and some other things. 

© Cf. Cat. cit., no. 4. 
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cathedral at Paderborn." A minor point of similarity between 
this table and those at Bottenbroich and Stonyhurst is that on 
each the third king appears in the same dress, a long waistless 
garment, narrowly pleated all round, with a low flat collar. 
Interesting here is the unmistakable adherence to the convention, 
found in identical form in the English mystery plays * and in very 
many Adorations on the Continent, in accordance with which the 
wise men of Matt. ii are shown as three kings who present each 
a specified gift ; the navicula is a vessel which, unlike the casket, 
or the cup so often held in the later Adorations by the second 
king, was intended particularly for incense, while the horn-shaped 
vessel seems a better receptacle to contain an unguent* than the 
stemmed cup of the later tables. 

The Paderborn table has for us two very striking features ; 
it is the first member of our transitional series in which we 
find a grouping of Virgin, Child, and Kings closely resembling 
the stock rendering of the fifteenth-century Adoration tables, 
and it has an embattled heading, enabling us to bring it into 
relationship from a fresh direction with a considerable number 
of other alabaster tables.‘ The embattled heading appears, in 
Ludorff’s picture, to be an integral part of the table ; if so it be, 
it is peculiarly interesting, for it follows the table’s upper edge 
just as if that were the flat edge of an early slab, and is not bayed 
forward as are the headings of the embattled tables we are familiar 
with. Unfortunately its ends are missing, so that the photograph 
does not make clear whether originally they sloped away toward 
the back or were cut square at the edge of the tablet. The 
embattling, except that it runs in a straight line instead of along 
a part projecting at the middle and sloping away at the ends, 
is similar to that on the St. John Baptist tables in the Marienkirche 
at Danzig,*® where we may further observe, as a common feature, 


‘Cf, A. Ludorff, Die Bau- und Kunstdenkmidler des Kreises Paderborn, 
Miinster i. W., 1899, pl. xliv and 98. 

* Cf. The Towneley Mysteries (Surtees Soc.), Lond., 1836, 1323 Zhe Coventry 
Mysteries (Iudus Coventriae) (Shakespeare Soc.), Lond., 1841, 162 seg.; The 
Chester Plays (Shakespeare Soc.), Lond., 1843-7, i, 164 seg. In this connexion 
I may mention that I have throughout called the Kings ‘ First’, ‘Second’, and 
‘Third’, instead of referring to them by name, because, although in the several 
English plays in which they appear the same three names are used, they are applied 
variously ; cf. Towneley Mysteries, 122 seq. ; Coventry Mysteries, 162 seq.; Chester 
Plays, 171. 

> Cf. Chester Plays, i, 164: ‘And myrre ... To anoynte hym.’ 

* Cf. Cat. cit,, 29 seqq.; Prior and Gardner, op. cit., 475 seqq.; Nelson, ‘ English 
Alabasters of the Embattled Type’, in Archaeol. Jour., 1918, 310 seqq. 

> Cf. Nelson, ‘.. . Embattled Type’, pls. xviii-xxii and 328 segq. 
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garments narrowly pleated like the third king’s in several tables 
of this group. 

Another alabaster panel, wider than high, belonging seemingly 
to the transitional group, is in the parish church of Zuckau.’ 
The absence of Joseph and of the ox and the ass* from the 
representation here is perhaps to be explained on the ground 
that we have to do with a reversion toward a simple Adoration 
as distinct from one combined with a Nativity ; but as the second 
king looks away from the star, and the kneeling king’s position is 
somewhat unnatural, I am inclined to think that perhaps this panel 
has suffered severely in the course of some restoration or that, 
less probably, we may possibly have here a German Adoration 
based on an English original. 

In the Adoration of the Kings on a number of tables of the 
embattled type we find a definite grouping * which is so like that 
of the above-described member of our transitional series that, 
were further data not available, we might readily believe it to be 
a normal development from the grouping on the wide panels. 
In this grouping, which became the standard one for the tables 
made thenceforth, the first king bends on one knee before the 
Virgin and Child; the second, with face turned toward the third, 
points a finger toward the star; the third, with hand uplifted, 
expresses his wonderment. Now, this grouping seems to have 
taken shape, and spread, on the Continent in its present fully 
developed form long before alabasters embodying it were carved 
in England ; we find early examples of it in various media in 
French* and Italian® art of the twelfth, thirteenth, and early 
fourteenth centuries, and in German art° of the thirteenth and 
about the first half of the fourteenth. 

The replacement of the Early Christian type of Adoration by 
the present type has been ascribed by Kehrer to the effect of the 
French medieval mystery plays,’ and he has cited, as an example 
of a form transitional between the types, a sculpture at Arles, of 
about 1180, in which the three kings, although still in line with 
each other, are making the gestures found in the fully developed 
type. In this ascription Kehrer is followed by Male, who gives 


™ Cf. Kehrer, op. cit., fig. 258. 2 Cf. Proc. Soc. Ant., xxix, 84. 

3 Cf. Nelson, *... Embattled Type’, pl. vi and p. 318; an illustration of the 
Danzig table to which he there refers appears in the Archaeol. Jour. for 1919. 

* Cf. Kehrer, op. cit., figs. 178, 179, 180, 181 (and pp.160 segg.), 63 ; and Male, 
‘ Les rois mages .. .’, 262 segg., 265. 

5 Cf. Kehrer, op. cit., figs. 54, 58, 60. 

© Cf. ibid, figs. 186, 187, 188, 182, 183, 184. 

7 Ct. ibid., 129 seqg., ‘Der franzésische Schauspieltypus ’. 

8 Jbid., 130 seqg., with fig. 142; cf. also Male, op. cit., 261. 
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further quotations from the French plays, showing that they 
contained stage directions instructing a king to point to the star, 
or the first king to kneel." I cannot say that I have been con- 
vinced by these arguments ; I do not deny that the present type 
may have been brought about through the influence of the drama, 
but I think the evidence adduced by Kehrer and Male hardly 
warrants so broad a generalization. On a sarcophagus of about 
the middle of the fourth century we may see a Wise Man pointing 
out the star to his two companions,’ and in manuscripts of the 
late tenth and first half of the eleventh century a king doing the 
same ;* and on an ampulla of about the end of the sixth century,‘ 
and in a fresco of the early eleventh’ the leading Wise man 
kneels while his fellows are erect behind him. The one thing we 
do not seem to find until toward the end of the twelfth century 
is the particular grouping of the personages employing the present 
gestures, common to examples of the present type, a matter which 
—lacking further proof to the contrary—-I am inclined to ascribe 
rather to reasons connected with its advantages from the view-point 
of design than to any association with the drama. 

The evidence I have adduced justifies us, I think, in concluding 
that in England there developed a type of Adoration of the Kings 
based upon the Early Christian type and represented by the 
Long Melford tablet and the tables immediately related to it ; 
that this type became changed through the introduction of a type 
introduced from the Continent in fully developed form ; and that 
the new type became fixed during the period when the tables with 
embattled headings were made, and persisted until the end of the 
manufacture of alabaster tables in England. 

We may turn now from the postures and grouping of the kings 
on tables of this type to the position—half sitting, half lying—of 
the Virgin, a position obviously following that on tables of the 
Long Melford type, although altered to suit a tablet higher than 
its width instead of one wider than its height. In almost all foreign 
Adorations of the so-called French mystery play type the Virgin 
is seated, and the scene is simply an Adoration of the Kings. 
But on the alabaster tables this Adoration appears combined with 
a Nativity,” in which Joseph and the two animals are shown, 


' Op. cit., 264. Compare this with the arrival of the kings in The Towneley 
Mysteries: ‘Here knele alle the thre kynges downe’ (131); and ‘ Here ryse they 
alle up’ (132). 

? Cf. Kehrer, op. cit., fig. 13. 

> Ibid., figs. 19, 20; cf. also figs. 24, 26. 

* Ibid., fig. 33 and p. 50. > Jbid., fig. 50. 

© Compare Kehrer, op. cit., 217 seqq., ‘Der Typus mit der liegenden Madonna’. 
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resulting at once in a scene of the Long Melford type. The 
combination (one which also occurs in earlier forms of art) may, 
I think, very well have been fostered, if not indeed revived, by 
the English mystery plays, for a reposing Joseph was on the 
stage when the kings were about to approach the Child—in The 
Chester Plays* ‘ Tercius Rex’ says, ‘A fayer mayden yender I see, 
An oulde man sittinge at her knee.’ Whatever may have been 
the origin of the combination, we find Joseph an almost constant 
figure on the Adoration tables, despite his absence from the 
Continental carvings which otherwise (with the exception of Mary 
seated instead of half lying) iconographically closely resemble 
such tables. 

The grouping in the table representing the Betrayal, shown in 
pl. VII, 3, is of a very common type,’ and the table merits illustra- 
tion only because of certain somewhat unusual features. One of 
these is the shield (engraved with a large oval,’ but without other 
ornament) upon which the soldier at the edge of the group rests 
one hand. The uppermost part of the background curves forward 
in a curious way which is perhaps an attempt to suggest depth in 
the relief ; the upper edge of the table is smooth, without signs 
of fracture, indicating that the table had a separable canopy and 
not, as might be imagined from the appearance of the upper part 
in the photograph, one which was in one piece with it. I take the 
curving forward in question merely to be a utilization of the method 
for suggesting depth which appears here—as it does in the corre- 
sponding position in many Betrayal tables—in connexion with 
the recumbent man, who here lies beneath a forward curve of the 
ground, in the middle distance, so arranged as at first glance to 
look as if the other principal personages of the group were standing 
above that figure. The table, obtained without history at Rouen, 
has been much injured by weathering, and to some extent by 
breakages. On the back is a mark, lightly cut, about 2 in. wide 
and resembling an M. Size, 15% in. by 10} in. 

On pl. VII, 4 is shown a table of the Resurrection, 16} in. by 
9} in., obtained at Paris without any history attached to it, of the 
very common type in which the risen Lord steps from a sarcopha- 
gus guarded by four soldiers in full armour. As in many other 
latish tables of the type, the upper corners, of which one has now 


* A. 26. 

* For some other examples, see Cat. cit., nos. 5, 20, and pl. i; Nelson, 
*, .. Embattled Type’, pl. xii and 324; Biver, of. cit., pl. ili, no. 3 ; many others, 
of the same type, could be cited. Cf. also Proc. Soc. Ant., xxxil, 119 seq. 

3 Compare the shield of the soldier in a Resurrection table figured by Nelson, 
*, .. Embattled Type’, pl. vii, 2. 
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disappeared, have contained each an angel with uplifted hands. 
Behind the tomb one armed soldier sleeps with chin on hand and 
another watches ; in front a soldier with a halberd falls back in 
wonder while the Lord, His cross-staff (the lower part of which 
alone remains) in hand and with a robe, or perhaps a winding- 
sheet, hanging from His shoulders, steps toward His left and 
upon the shoulder of the last soldier, who is in a kneeling position 
with his head turned away. The four soldiers here, and their 
attitudes, may possibly be referable largely to the mystery plays. 
In the Chester Resurrection there seem to have been three soldiers 
only, but in the Coventry Resurrection four soldiers speak 
together at the tomb,’ and again in Resurrectio Domini of The 
Towneley Mysteries the guard is formed of four soldiers. Male, 
in discussing the effect of the medieval mystery plays on art, says * 
that from the fifteenth century the soldiers of Resurrection scenes 
are no longer, as previously, found peacefully sleeping at the foot 
of the tomb, but are to be seen falling back violently at the 
moment Jesus revives; and that ‘Une pareille scene n’est pas 
autre chose qu’une illustration des Mystéres’. For illustrations 
of the indebtedness to the mysteries of the Resurrection tables of 
the present type—whatever may have been the date at which it 
took form—we need not, like Male, turn to France ; in the English 
plays we may find certain of the soldiers’ attitudes precisely ac- 
counted for. It is common (but not invariable) in these tables to 
find (as here) the Lord stepping upon one or the other of the two 
nearer soldiers ; and in the stage directions of The Chester Plays 
we see:° Jesus resurgens, et pede omnes milites quatiat. That action, 
as well as the attitude of the present stepping-block, is alluded to 
in Primus miles account of the event in the same play :’ ‘That 
tyme that he his waie toke, Durste I nether speake nor loke, . . . 


' The inner side of this, upon the tables, sometimes (as here) shows traces of 
having been painted red, thus suggesting the representation of a robe rather than of 
a winding-sheet. The Harleian manuscript of the Chester Plays contains stage 
directions concerning the appearance of Jesus to Mary Magdalene which say (cf. 
ibid., ii, 214), ‘Then cometh Jesus with a robe about hym, and a crosse staffe in his 
hande.’ Cf. also W. Meyer (who deals with the influence on the Resurrection, in 
art, of the French and German mystery plays which developed in the twelfth 
century), ‘ Wie ist die Auferstehung Christi dargestellt worden?’ in Nachrichten d. 
Kinigl. Gesellsch. Wissenschaften xu Gittingen (Philolog.-Hist. Klasse), 1903, 240, 
243 (text and foot-note). 

* Chester Plays, ii, 87 seqgq. Some tables, too, have three only ; cf. Cat. cit., fig. 7 
and no. 2. 

> Cf. 343. * Cf. 258 seg., 264 seqgq. 

> ‘Le renouvellement de l’art par les ‘* Mystéres”’ in Gaz. des Beaux-Arts, 
1904, 296. 

® ii, 89. 7 Ibid., 93. 
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He sett his foote upon my backe.’* Possibly, too, the kneeling 
position of this same soldier is connected with a line of Secundus 
miles, upon his awakening in terror just after the moment of the 
Resurrection : ‘ Yea, I will crepe fourth on my knye.’* The 
attitude of the soldier with the halberd is just what we should 
expect from the exclamation of Tertius miles on awakening : ‘ Alas! 
what is the great lighte, Shyninge here in my sighte?.. . Power 
have I non to rise arighte.’* It is worth mentioning that the 
particular attitudes here of these two soldiers are not commonly 
to be seen on Resurrection tables, but probably equally illus- 
trative texts could be cited to account for most of the distinctive 
attitudes of soldiers represented on such tables. The stepping of 
the Lord to His left, as here, is an action not commonly to be 
seen on those tables;* He is almost always shown stepping 
in the opposite way or towards the spectator, even though the 
tomb has the same direction of inclination as here.° 


* The stepping upon a soldier occurs on the Norwich Cathedral painted retable. It 
appears to be rare, if occurring at all, in Continental representations of the Resurrection. 

2 Ibid, 91. 3 [bid., loc. cit. 

* Another example of it appears in the retable at Chatelus-Malvaleix ; cf. Nelson, 
‘Some Unusual .. . Panels’, pl. i. 

5 Cf. Cat. cit. pl. i, and figs. 5, 7, 9, 19, and no. 2 (or Prior and Gardner, 


op. cit., figs. §35, 543, 545, 547, 565, 584); Biver, op. cit., pl. xxi; Proc. Soc. 
Ant,, xxix, fig, 9, etc. 





The Siege of Berkhampstead Castle in 1216 


By J. Murray Kenpatt, M.B.E., F.S.A. 
[ Read 4th May 1922] °* 


Tue earth-works at Great Berkhampstead which form one of 
the finest examples of a Norman Castle* have also an interest 
almost unique in that they provide an example of (what may 
well be) siege-works of the thirteenth century. That this was 
the case was first suggested by Sir William Hope some ten or 
fifteen years ago, but the matter does not appear to have been 
fully considered in the light of all the available evidence. 

The castle was built probably soon after the Conquest, and 
much work was done there in the latter half of the twelfth 
century ; again in 1215 an order was made for as much timber 
to be cut in the woods at Berkhampstead as might be required 
for the fortifications, the castle being then a royal one.* 

In 1216 it was besieged by, and surrendered to, Louis of 
France with whom were the English barons in revolt against the 
crown, and it is this siege (the most important episode in its 
history), the operations which it involved, and the traces of it 
existing, which form the subject of this paper. Later records tell 
of considerable repairs in the second quarter of the thirteenth 
century, and that the castle ceased to be inhabited about the end 
of the fifteenth century.* 

The castle as it now stands has a bailey, oval in shape, about 
450 ft. by 300 ft. and some 23 acres inarea. This is set with the 
long axis running some 20° east of true north ; its general level 
appears to be the natural one, and it had once a stone enceinte 
of towers and curtain of which considerable fragments remain. 
Traces of a wall show this bailey to have been divided into outer 
and inner wards, the latter (much the smaller of the two) being 
on the north-east. 

Adjoining the inner ward is a tall, circular mount on which are 
the remains of a shell-keep, or large tower, of 60 ft. in external 


* I make no apology for the use of such modern terms as ‘ fire-power’” for the 
mechanical projectile power of arbalast, trébuchet, etc. Their actual sense as 
opposed to their literal meaning will always be obvious. 

* An Inventory of the Historical Monuments of Herts. Report of the Royal 
Com. on Hist. Mons., p. 97- 

> VG. . Heris., 4, 168. 4 Tbid. 
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diameter. The mount is separated from the bailey by a ditch, © 


now much filled in, and a small forebuilding and wing walls, of 
which portions remain, joined the keep to the curtain. The only 
gates of which traces remain are a main gateway on the south and 
a postern, known as the ‘Derne Gate’, on the north, but ‘the 
“oreat gate” on the W. is alluded to in several surveys’." The 











Fig. 1. Plan of Berkhampstead Castle. 


masonry of keep and bailey are of twelfth-century date with later 
additions, and both are surrounded by a broad, wet ditch. 

The counterscarp of the ditch is carried up to form a complete 
earth-work outer enceinte, 8 ft. to 10 ft. wide at the top, and is 
developed into mounts or cavaliers at three points. No trace of 
masonry remains on this bank, except the possible abutments of 
the bridge at the south gate, but that this defence was palisaded 
originally is most probable. A second and narrower ditch once 


* An Inventory of the Historical Monuments of Herts. Report of the Royal Com. 
on Hist. Mons., p. 97. 
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completely surrounded this, but modern road and railway work 
have destroyed the ditch on the south. 

It will be seen that the works already described form a castle of 
considerable strength and of normal type for the period, but with 
the most unusual feature of a complete outwork enceinte. 

But beyond this, covering the north, and about half of the east, 
face is a further earth-work from which project outwards eight 
rectangular flat-topped platforms. This work is not continuous 
but consists of a northern and an eastern portion divided by a ditch 
which runs into the outer ditch of the castle at the north-east. 

The northern and larger portion, about 200 yards in length, 
lies roughly east and west along the lip of the outer ditch, parallel 
to, 20 to 30 yards distant from, and rising somewhat above, the 
earth-work enceinte. Five platforms abut on this portion, one at 
each end and three in between ; the westernmost is about 15 ft. 
wide, the others are 40 ft. to 50 ft. wide, and all project 55 ft. to 
65ft. The average distance between their flanks is thus under 
35 yards, and two are only 20 yards apart. The outer scarps of 
this bank and of the platforms are very steep, and dropping to 
a deep (but ill-defined) ditch have an appearance of great defensive 
strength when viewed from the north. This outermost ditch 
follows a wavy course faintly outlining platforms and banks, and 
runs round their east and west flanks to join the ditch of the 
earth-work enceinte. 

The eastern portion of these outworks, covering less than half of 
this face of the castle, is about 160 yards long, and has three plat- 
forms of about the same length and breadth as the large ones on 
the north. The top of the bank here is, again, somewhat higher 
than the earth-work enceinte, but owing to the natural rise of the 
ground on the east, towards White Hill, it is only a few feet above 
the original ground-level throughout most of its length, while the 
outermost ends of the two southernmost platforms are actually 
below the natural surface. The ditch here becomes a broad, 
shallow, flat-bottomed depression and is obviously a ‘borrow’ pit. 

It was these eight platforms, described by Clarke * and other 
writers as ‘bastions’, that Sir William Hope suggested were 
artillery emplacements, but the bank they abut on has always been 
assumed to be a part of the defences of the castle. Following 
this suggestion of Sir William Hope’s, Mr. William Page and 
Mr. D. H. Montgomerie made some excavations which showed 
platforms and bank to be of the same date and work, and this was 
taken as throwing doubt on the suggested purpose of the plat- 


* G. T. Clarke, Medieval Military Architecture, i, 226. 
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forms." But, as I hope to show, it would seem more reasonable 
to regard both platforms and bank as siege-works, and both 
together as comprising practically the whole of the lines of invest- 
ment of 1216. 

In examining this hypothesis the points for consideration are 
as follows : 

(1) Do the works formed by keep, bailey, and outer enceinte 
call for extra strength on the north, north-east, and east f 

(2) Have these outworks much defensive value ? 

(3) Have they, on the contrary, qualities for offensive pur- 
poses ? 

(4) Was the construction of such works possible or likely 
having regard to the factors of time, material, personnel, and 
military situation ? 

With regard to the first question: the north-east angle of the 
castle dominated by the keep forms a salient of the greatest 
strength. The short north front flanked by, and everywhere 
within effective range of, the keep is the strongest sector of the 
defences but the east face is, perhaps, the weakest. The ground 
in front of it rises to a position giving good ‘ observation’ in the 
military sense with all that that implies. Also this face is not 
flanked so effectively by the keep. Two projecting towers, part 
of the twelfth-century work, show that the weakness of this front 
had not escaped the perception of the castle’s designers. 

In considering the outworks as defences it is obvious that just 
where they might have been strong with advantage, they are of 
least value. The low bank on the east only serves partially to 
defilade the glacis, the platforms are almost worse than useless as 
bastions, while on the most poorly flanked south-half of this front 
the work is non-existent. 

The qualities of the northern work are not so immediately 
obvious. Its great height above the outside ditch gives it an 
appearance of strength, but an examination of the natural and 
artificial profiles shows this to be appearance rather than reality. 
Parallel with this work and about 50 yards from it is an embanked 
road which if in existence in 1216 can have been of small impor- 
tance. It is more than probable, therefore, that the considerable 
enhancement of this outwork is partly due to the construction of 
this modern embankment, the material for which can only have 
come from the outermost ditch. 

Furthermore, it is evident that the natural ground-level before 
the construction of this work must have carried up to the lip of 
the outer ditch a deadly glacis everywhere under effective cross- 

t V.C. H. Herts., ii, 169. 
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bow range from keep, curtain, and palisade. The outwork, in 
fact, turned an extremely unhealthy ‘no-man’s-land’ into a con- 
venient strip of dead ground for the massing of an assault. 
Again, the platforms regarded as bastions would require incon- 
veniently large garrisons, and are so close together that their 
defenders would need to have a care lest they peppered each other. 
But the most serious defect of the outworks is that they are divided 
into two isolated portions (which could be overwhelmed in detail) 
by the ditch at the north-east. 

In answering the third question, the fact that the outworks are 
a source of weakness to the defences of the castle may be said to 
give them offensive value. But to consider them from the point 
of view of the attack it is necessary to examine the circumstances of 
the campaign and the consequent ‘ battle tactics’ of the besiegers. 
In making such an ‘appreciation of the situation ’’ most complete 
and valuable details are available in ‘The Flowers of History”’ of 
Roger of Wendover, and as he was living, in all probability, at 
St. Albans in 1216, about ten miles from Berkhampstead, his 
account is only of less value than that of an eyewitness. Indeed, 
one may reasonably imagine that when, later, he came to write 
his account of the affair he had a lively memory of ominous 
sounds, the thud and jingle of the marching columns, the clatter 
and rumble of the siege train, as they passed, on their way to 
Berkhampstead, beneath the very walls of the monastic buildings 
in which he lived. 

The position of affairs was as follows : Louis landed in England 
on the 21st May 1216 by invitation of the English barons in 
revolt against King John. After subduing much of southern 
England he ‘ sat down’ to a regular siege of Dover Castle, first 
sending to France for a Petraria, called ‘ Malveisine’ in French,” 
but Dover put up a stout defence, and so did Windsor, which was 
besieged shortly after. There, at the end of October, came the 
death of John and the accession of the nine-year-old Henry III 
under the guardianship of William, earl of Pembroke. In this 
turn of affairs, and the consequent disorganization of the execu- 
tive, Louis at first saw a point in his favour, but its immediate 
effect was rather to strengthen the loyalty to the crown of many 
who were disgusted with the late king’s evil courses. In 
consequence Dover, called on to surrender since the king was 
dead, roundly proclaimed its loyalty to such heirs as might 
succeed him. Louis then decided to raise the sieges of Dover 
and Windsor, and to attempt the rapid reduction of as many lesser 
strong points as possible considering that, with the rest of the 

™ Rolls Series, no. 84. 2 Ibid, ii, 191. 
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country subdued, these two great fortresses could be dealt with 
fairly easily. 

Time was therefore an all-important factor: Louis’s blows must 
be hammer strokes, and his marches rapid, for time would enable 
the crown to organize forces capable of meeting rebel and invader 
in a decisive war of movement. Now at this time military science 
had reached a point in which the powers of defence were very 
great indeed, and no well-designed strong place need succumb to 
direct infantry assault even when carried out with overwhelming 
numbers. In fact, the ratio of defensive to offensive was very 
near to that of the early years of the late war. It is interesting to 
note that the same answer to the impasse was found in the thir- 
teenth as in the twentieth century, viz. overwhelming heavy artillery 
action, and Louis put into practice the precept of his countryman 
Ferdinand F och that ‘artillery capture a position which the 
infantry occupy’. At the time we are considering these tactics 
proved even more effective than they did at Vimy Ridge seven 
centuries later, and Hertford Castle invested on the 11th 
November surrendered on the 6th December as a result of 
artillery action alone. According to Roger of Wendover’s 
account Louis marched on Berkhampstead on the same day that 
he received the surrender of Hertford and surrounded it with 
patrols or vedettes (‘cuneis militaribus’), and during the con- 
fusion incidental to the pitching of their camp he was twice raided 
by the garrison of the castle. The following day the work of 
setting up the engines was begun, which being done the castle was 
subjected to an intensive bombardment of destructive stones 
(‘damnosi lapides’). The garrison of the castle put up a stiff 
defence, sending the souls of many of the excommunicated 
Frenchmen to the infernal regions, according to Roger, but on the 
20th of the month surrendered under the direct orders of the king 
(i.e. William of Pembroke), who most probably wished to save 
the royal castle from further damage while he had little doubt in 
the end that he could deal with the Frenchmen, of whom the rebel 
barons were growing more than a little suspicious. And, indeed, 
Louis was secretly preparing to play King Stork, and Pembroke’s 
calculations proved perfectly sound. 

It is interesting to note that the castellan of Berkhampstead 
was an experienced German soldier named Waleran (Valeranus 


* Ibid. p. 200. A curious mistranslation in Giles’: version (Bohn’s Library, 
v, p- 382) makes Louis surround the castle with his engines on the 6th. 
The (probable) route Hertford—Hatfield-St. Albans-Hemel Hempstead—Berk- 
hampstead is about twenty-one miles, a very possible day’s march for even a con- 
siderable mounted force, but absolutely impossible for a siege train. 
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in Roger’s account), and he would appear to have been as soundly 
imbued with that soldierly virtue ‘the offensive spirit’ as his 
descendants. Also, having captured a flag in his first raid of the 
6th, true to type, he adopted the racially characteristic tactics of 
sending out his second raiding party with the flag at their head, 
in the hope that the enemy would mistake them for friends. 
This ruse appears to have failed, as did others of a similar nature 
of more recent date. 

To return to the offensive value of the outworks, it is evident 
from the account that the matter is almost entirely one of artillery 
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disposition, and, with this in mind, the reason for the arrangement 
of the platforms at once becomes apparent. Four out of the 
seven large platforms are aligned on the keep, two more enfilade 
the inner ward of the bailey, and the seventh could reach part of 
both wards, and especially that part of the outer ward adjacent to 
the inner. This forms an excellent disposition of artillery for the 
tactical objective, which was the overwhelming of the enemy’s 
resistance by fire-power alone. It was not a question of breaking 
his front-line preparatory to an assault but of paralysing him by 
striking at the main nerve centres of his powers of resistance, 
and these were represented by the keep and inner ward. 

As for the engines employed there can be little doubt that 
those on the large platforms were trébuchets, the true medieval 
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heavy howitzer,’ for they alone would have sufficient battering 
power for the work required. A very interesting plan of one of 
these engines, nearly (if not quite) contemporary with the siege of 
Berkhampstead, exists in the sketch-book of Villars d’Honnecourt.’ 
This has two dimensions figured on it, appears to be to scale, and 
the total length and breadth indicated is about 40 ft. by 28 ft, 
which the Berkhampstead platforms would accommodate and 
allow sufficient working space for the crews. The engine men- 
tioned above had a counterpoise which when filled with sand 
must have weighed 40 to 50 tons, and the arm, or verge, may 
well have been 50 ft. long. Such a machine could certainly pro- 
ject stone balls 16 in. in diameter, weighing over 300 lb., such as 
those found at Kenilworth in the eighteenth century * which can 
only be attributed to the siege of 1266, or the projectiles of a 
similar nature found more recently at Pevensey. Truly ‘damnosi 
lapides ’. 

In regard to range, again the platforms are well placed. The 
most reliable statistics in this matter are those provided by 
modern experiments. In 1850 Louis Napoleon experimented 
with a trébuchet at Vincennes.* This had an arm about 33 ft. 
long, a counterpoise weighing about four tons, and, with a pro- 
jectile weighing about 30 |b., attained a range of 155 yards. It 
would appear reasonable, in a direct mechanical contrivance of 
this sort, to assume an equal range for the larger machine where 
counterpoise and projectile are both about ten times heavier. 
This range places the keep, the whole of the inner, and much of the 
outer ward under the fire of the emplacements while occasional 
‘high’ rounds with lighter stones would disturb the amenities of 
the whole of the bailey. 

As to the embankment against which the platforms abut, this 
must have been the first work undertaken by the besiegers. 
Their first necessity would be to bring their ‘ fire-power’ (arrows 
and quarrels) to bear on the enemy at the closest possible range, 
that is, ‘to dig themselves in’ on as advanced a front line as 
possible. The bank therefore represents Louis’s ‘front-line 
trench’, and from it a fire could be kept up on the palisades, 
hoardings, and battlements of the castle which would tend to 
make the defenders ‘keep their heads down’. This and the 


* According to the Concise Oxford Dictionary, earlier form Howitz fr. G. haubitze 
fr. Boh. Aoufnice = catapult. 

2 Facsimile published by Bib. nat. fr. Dép. de Mss., Ms. fr. 19093. 

3 Camden’s Britannia trans. Bishop Gibson, 2nd edit., p. 609, Supplementary 
note. 

* Etudes sur le passé et Pavenir de I Artillerie, by Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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effect of the bank in defilading the ground behind it, especially 
when topped with hurdles and mantlets, would enable the con- 
struction of the platforms, and the assembling of the engines, to 
go forward uninterrupted except by unaimed and indirect fire. 
Cover would also be required for the ammunition-carrying parties 
which would be fairly large. The problem of munitions would 
be a simple one. The native chalk would provide an ample 
supply. This bank would also be of service in repelling raids on 
the part of the garrison who, as we have seen, had lost no time in 
showing their mettle in this respect. 

The narrow emplacement on the flank of the north works must 
remain to us slightly uncertain of purpose. It may not even be 
an artillery emplacement at all but a flanking return of the earth- 
work, to form a post guarding against possible sorties from the 
great West Gate. In the region of pure surmise one would like 
to suggest that Malveisine was here emplaced. It would 
appear to have been a weapon of exceptional qualities and, since 
she was easily shipped by sea, was perhaps a hard-hitting but less 
ponderous affair than the trébuchets; most probably, that is, 
a true catapult or mangonel. Pure conjecture therefore might 
place this thirteenth-century ‘ Long Bertha’ here, to bring ‘ haras- 
sing fire to bear’ on the West Gate and its approaches and to 
disorganize attempted sorties at their start. 

The only points which remain for analysis are those concerning 
the factors of time in the construction of the siege-works and the 
march of the siege-train. The siege begins with an affair of 
advance guard and outposts on the evening of the 6th December 
and ends on the 20th, fourteen clear days. The total length of the 
lines is about 400 yards, and with turf cutters and basket-men 
about 400 men could be employed without overcrowding. The 
amount of earth to be shifted was about 380,000 cubic feet, and 
at the rate of 100 c. ft. per man per eight-hour day* the 400 men 
would complete the task in ten days, leaving four for the bom- 
bardment and surrender. 

With regard to the setting up of the engines, Roger’s state- 
ment that this was begun on the 7th December must be taken as 
referring to the building of the emplacements. An engine like 
that of Villars d’Honnecourt, allowing heavy oak construction, 


* The Manual of Field Engineering, 1911, p. 105, allows 110 cubic feet per man 
per 420 minutes for digging a fire trench with parapet. An allowance is here made 
as above for the greater ‘carry’ involved. Since the above was written the new 
Manual of Field Works, 1921, has been published. This provides a new time- 
table of work with particulars peculiarly suitable to the Berkhampstead works (p. 203) 
which amply confirm the above estimate. 
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would weigh about ten tons and form a load for at least eight 
wagons. The seven trébuchets alone would thus require fifty-six 
wagons and string out over nearly a couple of miles of road. In 
actual practice many more wagons would be required, and two 
days would be the least allowance possible for the twenty-one 
miles between Hertford and Berkhampstead. 

But interesting details of the marching powers of Louis’s army 
may be deduced from the details already given. Louis can 
hardly have left Dover earlier than the 29th or 30th of October, 
King John’s death having occurred on the 27th, and he arrived at 
Hertford on the roth November. The distance is some ninety 
miles or over, and the route passes through Canterbury, Rochester, 
and London. It is difficult to estimate the numbers involved, 
but considering the circumstances they can hardly have been less 
than 5,000 nor more than 10,000. This would be respectable 
marching at the present day with all that modern organization 
and discipline implies. It may be said, then, that Louis’s march- 
discipline and ‘staff-work’ were of a fairly high order. If 
then three days, the seventh, eighth, and ninth are allowed for 
dismantling the engines at Hertford and three more, the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth, for the march to Berkhampstead, the actual 
setting up might be begun on the thirteenth when the platforms 
might well be sufficiently advanced to receive the sills of the 
trébuchets. Allow the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth for 
the setting up, the sixteenth for final adjustment or ‘ registering’, 
and there remains from the seventeenth to at least the morning of 
the twentieth for the bombardment, seventy-two hours (for a tré- 
buchet could work as well by night as by day) of confusion, cold 
or uncooked food, discomfort and strain, amidst the crash of 
falling masonry and the rending of timber. Even without the 
king’s orders one could not wonder at the surrender in the cold 
grey light of a December day. 

But now, the castle having fallen, it may be asked: how is it 
that these works which played so great a part in its fall were not 
cleared away when more peaceful times returned ? I think the 
reason for this lies in the same thing which has led many 
students of military architecture to assume that these works were 
a part of the castle, that is, their superficial appearance of defensive. 

To sum up: it may be said the evidence in favour of these 
earth-works being siege-works amounts to a probability so strong 
as to approach certainty, and in consequence they provide a singu- 
larly valuable source of comparison for the study of sieges of the 
period. In fact, so far as I have been able to discover, they are 
the only examples of medieval siege-works in existence. 
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The evidence is also in favour of the existing remains being the 
whole of the lines of investment. It is true that anything on the 
south would have been destroyed by the modern road and railway 
work but no traces of works remain on the undisturbed ground 
on the south-east. Confused traces of earth-works also remain on 
the west which it has been suggested once formed a barbican. It 
might be objected that they may equally well be remains of siege- 
works, except that such works would not appear to be necessary, 
for the fall of the keep and inner ward of necessity involving the 
fall of the fortress, other points of attack might be disregarded. 

Furthermore, completely and closely to invest the castle would 
have required a very considerable force covering a circle some 
three to four thousand yards in circumference. In asemi-hostile 
country twenty thousand men of all arms and ranks would be 
required for this, and it may be doubted if Louis had such forces 
at his disposal. But again: such a close investment could only 
be of service if the castle was to be reduced by starvation, which 
would have been an affair of months, not weeks, and months 
could not be spared. 

I should like to suggest therefore that we have here a singu- 
larly complete example of a phase of medieval battle tactics which 
in the everlasting struggle between the powers of offence and 
defence was the former’s answer to the latter’s device of mount- 
and-bailey castle of masonry. As always happens, the defensive 
makes another step and we get the so-called concentric castle in 
which the powers of resistance, instead of being concentrated in 
keep and inner ward to form a convenient artillery target, are 
distributed in a series of powerful towers (linked by well-defended 
curtains) all mutually supporting one another. 

It is always tempting, often instructive, to draw analogies 
between like things of the past and of the present, and the subject 
of this paper lends itself particularly to such treatment. A close 
analogy to the Edwardian castle appears in the development in 
1918 of the principle of ‘ defended localities’. In this the final 
line of resistance of a battle position was formed by mutually 
supporting, heavily fortified, positions of considerable area con- 
nected by trenches which did not necessarily form continuous 
series of lines; the idea being that such a disposition of force 
could be penetrated but not broken. In the same way the 
assailant of the fourteenth century could penetrate even the 
inner wards of a castle only to find himself worse off than 
he was before and assailed by missiles from every side. The 
further answer of the offensive at this time would appear to have 
been gunpowder and the less cumbrous equipment of plate armour. 
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The reply of the offensive in the twentieth century is barely 
articulate as yet, but it might be hazarded that it is lethal gas and 
tanks ; again superior projectile power and more mobile armour. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. SANDS concurred in the opinion that the works were offensive: 
castles with two lines of defence were common, but a triple line would 
be difficult to justify, though for a certain distance there were three 
lines of walling on the land side of Constantinople. 


Mr. PAGE confirmed the view taken of the outer line. With Mr. 
Montgomerie he had cut a trench on the north side and found that 
the bank and platform were of the same period. 


The PRESIDENT thought the explanation ingenious and remarked 
on the exact and punctual execution of an elaborate plan of campaign. 
He would be interested to hear an artillery officer on its feasibility, 
and asked what the garrison was doing while the earth-works were 
being constructed well within range. Other points too wanted 
further development. 


Mr. KENDALL replied that many casualties among the besiegers 
were recorded in the St. Albans account. It would be difficult to 
disturb the attacking force as they would be working on dead ground 
protected by hurdles. The plan had been prepared to show what 
actually took place, not any theory of the operations. 





Notes on Four Palimpsest Brasses in Westminster 


Abbey 


By the Rev. H. F. Wesriaxez, M.V.O., M.A., F.S.A., 
Custodian of the Abbey 


IMMEDIATELY within the gates of the North Ambulatory of the 
Abbey Church, and west of the table-tomb of Abbot Estney, is the 
marble slab which is assumed to cover the remains of Sir ‘Thomas 
Parry, treasurer of the household of Queen Elizabeth and steward 
also of the manors of the newly re-created dean and chapter of 
Westminster. Thomas ap Harry was the son and heir of Henry 
Vaughan of Tretower. He married Anne, daughter of Sir William 
Reade of Boarstall in Buckinghamshire, was knighted in 1558, 
died in 1560, and was buried in the Abbey Church on 15th Decem- 
ber in that year. In 1562 his widow, Dame Anne, surrendered her 
lease of ‘one great mansion house within the precinct’ known as 
‘Vaughan’s House’, and was granted in return a lease of what in 
an older day had been the prior’s house, which the dean had just 
vacated and which now is built up in the later Ashburnham House. 

The brass effigy and inscription which lay on the slab have long 
disappeared, but the four shields at its corners have survived. 
These shields, for their further preservation, have been removed 
and set on the plinth of the adjoining pillar, their matrices being 
filled with plain brass. The first and third shields, numbered 
heraldically, exhibit the arms of Vaughan, otherwise Parry, the 
second and fourth the same arms impaling those of Reade. 

Each of the four shields proved to be palimpsests of somewhat 
unusual interest. Each had been made up by the brazing together 
of two portions of already used brasses. As the rubbings of the 
reverses are here illustrated it is unnecessary to describe them in 
more detail. It will be of greater interest to show how the portions 
fit together. Parts of the second and fourth shields combine to 
make the following inscription : 


Drate p aia magti (Rolbti Eismer quondam 
Rectoris ecclie pochilalijs de Tatton atte ston 

in Com’ hertf qui obilit rjrr° Die Decembr’ A? dfii 
m° vrij cuius aie pplicijetur Deus amen. 
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Robert Elsmer was instituted as Rector of Watton-at-Stone on 
28th February 1508, and died on the date mentioned in the 
inscription. His will, dated six days before his death [P.C.C. 10 
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Reverses of shields on brass of Sir Thomas Parry, Westminster Abbey (4). 


Fetiplace] and proved on roth January following, contains his 
direction that he should be buried in the ‘holy hospitall of the 
moste blissed and glorious martyr sainte Thomas of Acres in 
London’. There can be no doubt, therefore, of the provenance of 
the two’portions which make up the inscription, while it is somewhat 
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more than probable that the two other portions which fit together 
to show a priest in vestments formed part of Elsmer’s effigy. 

The third shield is made up of two portions of one brass 
recording some unknown benefaction or chantry endowment. 
Read so far as is possible together, the result is : 


B 
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Spd_e ulppod yp grounde of (S* Mari alder 
ma{bultp z p* other Spode uppon the 
Grolun|de of mpghbell Dormer merc’ I 
Chie] pypsshe of Sapnet laurens olde 
iut[i in] the pere of our {ord god m' 
vy (rrr|ri o And in the rrvri pere 

[of kin]g ibenri Che [eighth] 


It will be noted that the regnal year is inconsistent with the 
year previously given. Colonel F. D. Watney, C.B.E., clerk to 
the Mercers’ Company, kindly informs me that Michael Dormer 
was admitted to the freedom of the Company in 1502, after 
serving his apprenticeship with William Albrugh. He was sheriff 
of the city of London in 1529, Lord Mayor in 1541, and Master 
of the Mercers’ Company in 1544. He was knighted probably 
during his mayoralty. It may be noted also that according to the 
muniments of the Abbey he appears as a purchaser of lands of 
dissolved monasteries in the countiesof Berks., Bucks.,and Oxford- 
shire, in the last of which was his place of residence. He died in 
1545. 

The remaining portions of the first and second brasses fit together 
to form part of a gown with fur flounces, apparently of a lady, 
of a not uncommon type belonging to the latter half of the fifteenth 
century. 

It S ibeaiens remarkable that so much can be recovered from 
four shields which measure only ten inches by eight and a quarter. 

My thanks are due to our Fellows Mr. Mill Stephenson and 
Mr. Leland Duncan. The former was good enough to rub three 
of the brasses for me, and was successful in tracing the source of 
that of Robert Elsmer, while Mr, Duncan very kindly obtained 
particulars of Elsmer’s will. 





The Baron de Baye’s Antiquities from North- 


east Russia and Stberita 


By Exus H. Minns, Litt.D., F.S.A. 


Tue archaeology of the Black Sea coast quickly attracted 
attention when the Russians conquered the Crimea at the end of 
the eighteenth century, and the Scythic barrows of the Steppes | 
began to be carefully excavated almost as soon ; but it was not 
till the fifties and sixties that the less imposing antiquities of 
northern Russia found any one to study them even among 
Russians. West European interest naturally came later, the 
pioneers were first the Finn Aspelin in the seventies and next 
the Baron de Baye, who about 1890 sought to throw light from 
the East upon the Merovingian and other Teutonic styles which 
were his special province. 

The objects which he acquired during several journeys to 
Russia and Siberia between 1890 and 1898 have been bought by 
the British Museum, and form a welcome supplement to rather 
a weak part of its collections. 

Professor Tallgren* summarizes the different periods in northern 
Russia. In the centre on the Oka and upper Volga the so-called 
Fatianovo culture made the transition from stone to copper 
somewhere about 2000 B.c. It corresponds to the German 
Kammkeramik. About the same time a different civilization with 
its centre on the lower Vyatka and Kama, and stretching from 
Nizhni-Novgorod to Perm and Ufa, was taking the same step | 
forward, the development showing southern influence but no 
sudden break, the metal forms being naturally close to the stone. 
We cannot point to any successor to the Fatianovo style, but in 
the north-east the evolution is quite regular, the middle bronze 
period, 1500 to 1000 B.c., has gained the looped or double- 
looped axe-head and a kind of sickle, all known in Siberia, but 
probably derived by both regions from some centre to the south, 
spear-heads both tanged and socketed, and a type of narrow axe- 
head with a hexagonal section copied from the Swedish Malar 
type (pl. VIII, 2). In the latest Bronze Age, say 1000 to 500 B.C. | 
these long narrow celts have shrunk into dumpy ones such as | 


* Zaoussailov, i, pp. 8-16 (see Bibliography, p. $9). 
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Objects from the Baron de Baye Collection, British Museum (3) 
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that from Kotlovka near Elabuga on the Kama in the Government 
of Vyatka (pl. VIII, 3); there are also spear-heads with crescent 
holes on each side of the socket, ultimately derived from the 
British form,’ knives and daggers of a type generally similar to 
the Siberian (e.g. pl. VIII, 8, 10), also horse-gear and the begin- 
nings of a beast-style. Iron comes in about 5008.c. and with it 
direct influence of the Scythic beast-style (pl. VIII, 4, 5). The 
culture went on without a break till about 200 B.c. The great 
example is the famous cemetery of Anan’ino near Elabuga. To 
the same period are referred settlements about Perm where metal 
is much rarer and metallic forms are imitated in bone, e. g. Glya- 
denova described by Spitsyn: the end of this is dated by a coin 
of Kadphises.” 

Contemporary with all this but quite independent was the 
Bronze and early Iron Age upon the upper course of the Yenisey. 
This took over its beast-style and its dagger from the same 
centre in Western Asia that sent out the Scythic style from which 
Anan’ino borrowed. 

The prosperity of the Volga and Kama region seems to have 
depended upon intercourse with the Scythian power: when 
that declined, c.250 3B.c., there followed a period of poverty. 
Prosperity returned about the first century a.D.: its representa- 
tive is the cemetery of P’yany Bor (a.p, 100-400) a little higher 
up the Kama than Anan’ino: there is no real break in evolution 
till about a.p. 600. Then seem to have arrived the Volga 
Bolgars, who finally adopted Islam, so that their city when taken 
by the Mongols in the thirteenth century and destroyed by 
Tamerlane c. 1350 was built in a provincial Persian style : 
farther north upon the Kama we get the Chud’ antiquities trace- 
able till modern times. 

De Baye’s collection consisting of nearly 300 objects enables us 
to exemplify much of this succession. 

Of the three Siberian bronzes figured on the Plate, no. 8 (B.M. 
no. 11) is a knife 7-2 in. long, from Lakchin, district of Achinsk 
on the Yenisey ; the type with developed ring, handle-groove, and 
bird’s-eye stop is well known, but the second hole is new to me.’ 
The dagger, no. 10 (B.M. no. 5), 9:2 in. long, comes from 
Karymskaya, 30 miles north-east of Krasnoyarsk. It is curious 
that the other three examples with two protomae of horses con- 
joined * also show the same very slight projection in the shape of 


' A.M. Tallgren, Opuscula Arch. O. Montelio dicata, 1913, pp. 115-123. 
> C.R., 1896, p. 130. 

’ Radlof, Sib. Ant., iv, 4, not quite so straight: Martin, 15. 4, 5. 

* Radioff, op. cit., xi, 5, 6, especially 7. 
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birds’ heads, where the common form has a_ well-developed 
heart-shaped guard." I have not found a haft of quite this 
pattern. 

Much more interesting is no. 6 (B.M. no, 20), the flat cast figure 
(2-7 in. high) of a moustached man in a jumper and trousers each 
decorated at their lower edges. His face resembles a pendant 
in form of a head found in Siberia by Adrianov.’ He is holding 
a dagger of the Scytho-Siberian type, its blade broken off. The 
whole was surrounded by an oval hoop with lugs for sewing or 
nailing on to something. Metal representations of men are rare 
in Siberian art, the best known is a statuette of a miner,’ mostly 
they are horsemen ; but men scratched on stones are not infre- 
quent and also stone statues in the round, of which many go 
back to the early Iron Age. The representation most like our 
Siberian is on the solitary slab from Andan’ino given in all the 
books on it.* 

Among other Siberian bronzes is a very simple knife from the 
Chinese border (B.M. no. 21)° and a good bit with triangular ends 
and double loops (B.M. no. 17).° 

The oldest object from the Kama region is probably the 
socketed celt (B.M. no. 48, pl. VIII, 2) from the district of Laishev, 
Govt. Kazan, 4:6 in. long: Tallgren’ refers the form to the Swedish 
Malar type, ¢. 1000 B.c., and finds such traces of Scandinavian 
influence as to argue a Scandinavian colony on the Oka or Volga. 
The form degenerated into such as pl. VIII, 3 (B.M. no. 46), 2-4 in. 
long, from Kotlovka, a cemeterya little earlier than Anan’ino (it also 
furnished to the collection a very simple knife, B.M. no. 45). 
Pl. VIII, 1 (B.M. no. 104), 3 in. long, comes from Anan’ino itself : 
a still more degenerate axe (B.M. no. 37), with hardly any lines 
on it, comes like no. 2 from the Government of Kazan but from 
Tetyushi district. 

Nearly half the objects in. the collection are marked as coming 
from Anan’ino. Baron de Baye wrote an article on the cemetery, 
and illustrated it half by cuts taken from books and half from his 
own things. Among the latter was the big breast ornament, 
pl. VIII, 9 (B.M. no. 182, 8-5 in. long). Now such ornaments so 


" e.g. Minns, p. 249, ff. 169, 170. 

2 C.R., 1896, p. 117, f. 415: bearded heads, Martin, 29. 41, 43. 

3 Minns, p. 251, f. 172, after Radloff. dus Sib., pl. 4. 1, 2: horseman, Minns, 
p- 279, ff. 203, 204. 

* e.g. Minns, p. 258, f. 178, after Aspelin, 402. 

5 Similar to Radloff, Sib. Ant., i, 30. 

© Radloff, xx, 7-11, xxi, 1; Aspelin, 276. 

7 Kupfer-u. Bronzexeit, i, p. 170; Zaoussailov, i, p. 31. 
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highly developed only come from P’yany Bor * (these places have 
such delightful names, P’yany Bor means ‘drunken pinewood’, 
and Anan’ino, ‘ belonging to Ananias’), and as de Baye got some 
things from Ryazantsev, who had dug at P’yany Bor, Spitsyn 
(0p. cit., p. I, n. 1) suggested that the whole collection came from 
the latter, and Tallgren agrees. There may be a confusion about 
this particular object, but the Baron mentions the breast ornaments 
from P’yany Bor and I do not think the other things point to the 
latter place. Our specimen if it comes from Anan’ino must be 
a stray, and belong to a time after the place had lost its. impor- 
tance. The type clearly derives from a roundel suspended by 
chains or strings from a triangular hook-piece, one from Atama- 
novy Késti (headman’s bones) has the ‘strings’ much shorter 
and broader,’ and another from Knyaz Pogdst* has shrunk into 
an oval plate.‘ 

The other three objects on the plate are examples of Anan’ino 
imitation of Scythic beast-style; nos. 4 and 7 (B.M. no. 188, 163) 
have a loop behind for sewing on; no. 5 (B.M. no. 166) is the same 
both sides. No. 4, 1 in. in diameter, is a curled-up beast: similar 
motives on a larger scale * are common all over the Scythic region : 
a like thing comes from the ‘bone site’ of Glyadenova® and 
is a link with Anan’ino—the same in Siberia is independently 
derived from the Scythic.?. No. 7 may bear a kind of guilloche, but 
I am inclined to see a decayed beast. No. 5 is very Scythic ; cf. 
the Krasnokutsk horses ° and things from the Seven Brothers.° 

A very interesting example of the beast-style is offered by a 
hollow bronze hemisphere 12 in. in diameter with a hole in the top 
(fig. 1). I donot know another example from the Perm region, nor 
yet from Scythia proper, but they are well known in Siberia.” 
Tallgren thinks them bosses or phalerae from the junction of the 
cheekstrap and browband of a bridle—another possibility is the 
cap of a tassel. Like Tallgren’s best example ours has an 


' Spitsyn, .A4.R. 25, iv, cf. p. 5 ; the extension of the type and its congeners 
from Kazan and Knyaz Pogést in Vologda to Krasnoyarsk is mapped by Tallgren, 
Zaoussaiiov, ii, pp. 8-13, cf. pl. i, 24-27. 

? Spitsyn, op. cit., pl. v. > Aspelin, 644. 

* The iron spear-head B.M. no. 212 also seems unlike Ané4n’ino. 

> One from Anén’ino and another from Simferopol, Minns, of. cit., p. 258, 
ff, 180, 181. 

© Spitsyn, Trans. Russ. Arch. Soc., xii, vi. 6 and p. 238. 

7 e.g. Tallgren, Tovostine, p. 65, ff. 67, 68. 

8 Minns, p. 167, f. 56. 9 Ibid., p. 214, f. 115. 

10 Martin, 31. 60, 61; Tallgren, Tovostine, ix, 19-21, and p. 66, f. 70. Ina 
letter Mr. Tallgren expresses his surprise that such a thing should come from 
Anfn’ino. One cannot say that it certainly did. 
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animal encircling it, and in accordance with a convention of the 
beast-style his hind quarters are slewed round so that the tail 
comes below and the paws above." The animal, though not 
without spirit, is falling to pieces through copying but may be 
seen to be a griffin by comparison e.g. with the griffin in my 
figure 198. 

To be referred to the animal style is a figure of a ram’s head 
2 in. across, with rings in his horns and spirals to indicate wool 
(B.M. no. 107). It likewise appears in a broken bronze socketed 
pick (B.M. no. 103)* of a well-known Siberian and Permian type‘ 
fig. 2). 
ae specimen is 3in. in height and now 3% in. long, but the 
point of the pick has been cut off, and the original length must 
have been about 9 in. Notice the bird’s head under the angle, 
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Fic. 1. Hollow bronze hemisphere from Anfn’ino (3). 


a common feature in both regions, and the counterpoise in the 
shape of a boar’s head. This latter is unique though other 
animal forms, especially the ibex, occur. The form survived 
into iron.° 

Another animal from Anan’ino (B.M. no. 169) is not in the 
least in the Scythic style but rather a direct attempt to copy 
nature ; it is of bright yellow stone just over 2 in. long and appears 
by the indications of a mane to be a horse (fig. 3): the hump seems 
to me to be the back of a high saddle and the lines on the body 
mostly harness, but I know of nothing like it from the district. 


* Tallgren, doc. cit., and Minns, p. 270, f. 186; p. 273, f. 1923 p. 276, f. 198: 
cf. Reinach, Rev. Arch. xxxviii, p. 39. 

2 De Baye, Ananino, f. xvii. 

3 Tallgren, Tovostine, p. 50, f. 49, after de Baye, f. v. 

* Perm :—Aspelin, 410, Anan’ino = Tallgren, Ananino, p. 22, f. 19, also p. 47, 
f. 46, Relka, a site a little Jater than Andn’ino: Siberia :—Minns, p. 242, f. 150, 
p- 247, f. 161; C.R., 1894, p. 120, f. 194; Tallgren, Tovostine, vi, s—to, and 
Pp- 505 51. 

> Martin, 8. 9. 
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Other objects said to be from Anan’ino make up almost half 
the collection : they include buttons, single * and double,’ strap 
slides,’ a well-preserved knife in a bone handle,‘ a broken bronze 
bracelet, arrow-heads similar to the Scythic,° both triangular and 
spear-shaped, beads, and many specimens of pottery. 

Some of these things, especially the big breast ornament, pl. VIII, 
9, may, as has been said, belong to the period generally associated 


Fic. 2. Bronze pick from Andn’ino, mutilated (3). 


Fic. 3. Animal in yellow stone, Andn’ino (3). 


with P’yany Bor, but the majority might just as well have come 
from Anan’ino, and some are certainly older than the P’yany 
Bor period. 

Some sixty objects belong to the so-called Chud’ period best 
illustrated by Spitsyn, Antiquities of the Kama Chud’. The greater 
part came from the districts of Solikamsk and Cherdyn’ 400 miles 


‘ Aspelin, 476. 2 Aspelin, 482. . > Aspelin, 451. 
* Aspelin, 425, 427, there is another knife from Kotlévka. 
> Cf. Minns, p. 190, f. 82. 
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up the Kama. Most characteristic are brooches with dangling 
chains; of the two chief types one has the main body round (B.M. 
no. 246), or triangular (B.M. no. 247), the other has two horses’ 
heads addorsed with a keyhole-shaped opening between (B.M. 
nos. 244,245). These things range from the ninth to the 
thirteenth centuries and are very common. There are also buttons, 
buckles, strap-ends, and the like ; some of these show traces of 
Musulman ornament and may be even later. A piece of Russian 
enamel of the same provenance is certainly of the seventeenth 
century. Best worth mentioning are a bronze figure of a bird 
incorporating a tube," an iron hoe from Kocha, Cherdyn’,* and an 
early looking spoon with bird-head handle (fig. 4) from Danilovka, 
Cherdyn’, for which I have noticed no parallel (B.M. no. 285). 


Fig. 4. Bronze spoon, Danflovka, distr. of Cherdyn’, Perm (2). 


It is curious that Baron de Baye secured none of the Chud’ 
idols of which so many come from the Kama region: the nearest 
approach is a very rude bronze eagle from Sysert near Ekaterin- 
burg on the east slope of the Urals.’ 

A group of something less than twenty objects (B.M. nos. 49 to 
66) comes from Bolgary, the fairly civilized Musulman city just 
south of the confluence of the Kama and Volga : they date from 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and show how far north 
Persian styles had penetrated. 

To the same period are referred the thirty or more objects 
from the Mordva cemetery of Muranka on the Volga not far 
from Syzran’. Baron de Baye’s short article on it* illustrates 


' B.M. no. 269, cf. Aspelin, 562. 

2 B.M. no. 295, cf. Spitsyn, of. cit.. xxx, 11-21. 

> B.M. no. 41, cf. nos. 459 and 462 from the same place in Spitsyn’s ‘ Shaman 
Figures’. 

* See also C. R. 1890, pp. 101-103, ff. 73-84; 1893, pp. 25-26. 
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the best things, a silver ring with a blue stone and six turrets set 
round the bezel,’ a syulgam or penannular brooch with expanded 
ends (B.M. no. 79), and tresses enclosed in strips of wood held by 
bronze rings (B.M. nos. 70-72). A silver ring with a cross upon 
its bezel shows Christian influence and a Jalairid coin dates the 
whole in the fourteenth century.” 

Though the de Baye collection does not contain many out- 
standing objects—one could have wished for an early axe-head, 
a dagger, spear-head, or sickle from Anan’ino, and some of the 
odd images, birds, beasts, and humans from Perm, to say nothing 
of a stray Sassanian or Byzantine dish—still it illustrates how 
Scythic influences radiated north and east into what are for us 
backwaters, as well as into the Germanic world and the main- 
stream of Medieval Art. 
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Notes 


ranks Student in Archaeology.—The Franks studentship in the 
University of London, founded by the Society of Antiquaries, has 
been filled this year by Mr. Charles Guy Parsloe, B.A. Mr. Parsloe 
took First Class honours in History as an internal student of Univer- 
sity College in 1921. He is now carrying out research, under. Prof. 
Gardner, Yates Professor of Archaeology, and Miss Jeffries Davis, 
Reader in the History and Records of London, on the ground-plan of 
Roman London and its immediate vicinity compared with that of 
medieval times, in the hope of throwing light upon the question 
of continuity. 


The site of Knossos——In the recently issued Report of the British 
School at Athens for the session 1921-2 it is stated that Sir Arthur 
Evans proposes, subject to the consent of the Greek Government, to 
transfer to the School his property at Knossos, including the Villa 
Ariadne, the site of the palace of Minos, and some adjacent land at 
present mostly under vines. He has also offered to make such financial 
arrangements as should, with the rent derived from the vineyards, cover 
all expense of upkeep. 


The Rhind Lectures.—Mr. C. R. Peers, Director of the Society and 
Chief Inspector of Ancient Monuments, is delivering the Rhind 
Lectures for 1922 in Edinburgh this winter, the subject being Monastic 
Building in Britain. 

Department of Ancient Monuments.—The following monuments have 
been taken over by the Commissioners of H.M. Works since July 
i921: Byland abbey, Roche abbey, and Spofforth castle, Yorks. ; 
St. Olave’s priory, Suffolk ; St. Catherine’s chapel, Abbotsbury, Dor- 
set; Warkworth castle, Northumberland ; Wayland’s Smithy, Berks. ; 
Netley abbey, and Titchfield abbey, Hants; Whitecastle, Monmouth- 
shire; Ewloe castle, the moat of Flint castle, and Maen Achwyfan, 
Whitford, Flintshire ; Lincluden college, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


Tercentenary of the Camden Professorship.—The tercentenary of the 
foundation of the Camden chair of Ancient History in the University 
of Oxford was celebrated on the 24th October 1922, when the honorary 
degree of D.Litt. was conferred on Dr. George Macdonald, Mr. T. Rice 
Holmes, Mr. J. H. Breasted, M. Ernest Babelon, Signor Ettore Pais, 
and M. Théodor Reinach. Subsequently Dr. Stuart Jones, the present 
Camden Professor, gave a public lecture on the subject of his chair, and 
the occasion was taken to open the new coin room at the Ashmolean 
Museum. 


International Historical Congress.—The fifth Congress of Historical 
Studies will be held in Brussels, under the patronage of the King of 
the Belgians, from 8th April to 15th April next. Inquiries as to 
membership, &c., should be addressed to the Secretary, M. F. L. 
Ganshof, 12 Rue Jacques Jordaens, Brussels. 
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The Excavation of Richborough—Excavations were started at the 
beginning of September and lasted for five weeks with satisfactory 
results, The area selected was to the NW. of the Cross and was 
chosen because in the dry summer of Ig21 the lines of foundations 
had been observed in the grass. The work brought to light a large 
building consisting of a courtyard, from the back of which ran a 
corridor. Out of this opened two rooms to the west and three to the 
east, and another room was discovered to the west of these. It is 
probable that further excavation will reveal more rooms on this side 
of the house. The walls of the building were built in regular courses 
of flint, and stood in places to a height of four feet. There is consider- 
able evidence of bronze- and iron-working in the courtyard, in which 
was found a well entirely filled with iron clinkers. This well and 
another, situated in the room to the west, extended to a depth of over 
30 ft. below the present surface level. The second well produced 
a number of interesting finds, including some early glass and pottery, 
and a coin of Domitian; it appears to have been filled up not later 
than the end of the first century. About 500 coins were found during 
the excavations, the greater number of them belonging to the last 
decades of the Roman occupation. There were very considerable 
remains belonging to the latter part of the first and the beginning of 
the second century, and it would appear that the site was heavily 
occupied during that period. That it was occupied as early as 
A.D. 70-80 is evident, and there are some indications of a still earlier 
occupation. Considering the small size of the area excavated, the 
small finds and pottery were exceptionally plentiful and included 
many interesting objects of bronze and bone and much decorated 
Samian. Probably the most interesting discovery was the greater 
part of a pig of lead, bearing the words IMP NERVA CA 
the latter part of the inscription being missing. Some evidence as to 
the date of a marble-faced structure, which probably stood on the 
platform, was afforded by the discovery of many fragments of the 
marble in deposits which could not well be later than the early years 
of the second century. 


Ancient Bath in the Strand.—Congratulations are due to Rev. W. 
Bickford, Rector of St. Clement Danes, for his enterprise in acquiring 
the plunge-bath in Strand Lane that is generally attributed to the 
Roman period ; also to the Spere for its beautifully illustrated article 
on the subject (11 Nov. 1922, pp. 140-1 and supplement, p. vi). When 
all allowance is made for the marble slabs added to the structure in 
1893 from the adjoining house of Elizabeth’s favourite, Robert earl of 
Essex, there remains a good case that might be proved by judicious 
excavation. It may be conjectured that the plunge was merely one 
apartment of several devoted to what would now be called a Turkish 
bath ; and its Roman date is supported by tiles still visible in the 
structure as well as its position on a line that may have been a Roman 
road from Ludgate to Hyde Park Corner, bordered by burials in 
Howard Street, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and Cockspur Street. 
A plentiful supply of water was assured, as the site is on the junction 
of the gravel and the impervious London clay below. 
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The Roman Site at Kirk Sink, Gargrave, West Riding, Yorks.— 
Mr. I, A. Richmond forwards the following note: It has long been recog- 
nized that on the low-lying land just south of Gargrave and west of the 
river Aire there lay a Romano-British country house. Exploration 
by Dr. Villy in 1910 was confined to prominent mounds south-east of 
those shown on the plan and nearer to the farm-house of Kirk Sink. 
These mounds proved to be the dykes which abound in this neighbour- 
hood, but pottery dating from the mid-second to the late-third century 
was also found in connexion with rough floors and indefinite remains. 

The low mounds depicted on the accompanying plan lie north-west 
of the dykes found by Dr. Villy, and it is suggested that they represent 
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the house mentioned by Whitaker (Hist, of Craven, p. 229). Their 
size is much the same, and their plan suggests nothing so strongly as 
a Romano-British courtyard house like that of Northleigh. It is not 
quite clear whether the dressed stones at the southern corner are 
in situ, for here the ground has evidently been disturbed, though not 
recently. Was this the part which contained the small rooms men- 
tioned by Whitaker (/oc. c#t.) and the chequered pavement noted by 
Rauthmell (Antiguitates Bremetonacenses, p. 43)? 

Exploration is needed to settle these pointsand should give valuable 
evidence for the development of civilization in an obscure corner of 
Roman Britain. As it is, the most prominent mounds rightly have 
attracted first attention, their contents suggesting the outbuildings. of 
a country house (see Bradford Antiquary, vol. iii, 353, Oct. 1911). 
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Flint-working in Mesopotamia.— Quite distinct from the pear-sl:aped 
hoes found north of the Persian Gulf (Archaeologia, \xx, pl. VII, B) is 
a series of cores and flakes collected by Mr. W. R. Smellie at Makertou, 
and recently presented to the British Museum by the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company. The material is a cherty flint, that disappears. beneath 
the alluvium of Iraq, and is only accessible to the inhabitants of the 
plain on the edge of the mountain area, where superficial workshop- 
sites have been discovered. The hillmen would not have had to come 
so far south for supplies, and people in the valley could not have got 
flint farther south than the sites explored, which are on the outcrop of 
flint conglomerates at 500-600 ft. above sea-level. Makertou is a 
police-post between Naft Khaneh and Mendali, about 70 miles NE. 
of Baghdad ; and the Rohri Hills near Sakkar on the lower Indus, 
where identical forms occur in quantity, are 1400-15co miles distant, 
across the mountains of Persia and Baluchistan. The same peculiar 
culture may be presumed on both sites, but communication must have 
been difficult except by sea; and the point is important in view of the 
possible origin of some phases of Mesopotamian civilization in India. 
The Rohri Hills cores have long been known, but no one has ventured 
to give them a precise date or to explain their peculiar form or sur- 
prising abundance. The Persian find may reopen discussion, and 
bring the problem nearer solution. 


Excavations in the Cambridgeshire Dykes.—Dr. Cyril Fox, Local 
Secretary for Cambridgeshire, forwards the following report : 

During this summer (1922) Dr. W. M. Palmer and I have continued 
the excavations at the Fleam Dyke on behalf of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society. 

1. Last year’s work suggested that the crossing-point of the Icknield 
Way could be nowhere else but in the Mutlow Hill sector of the 
Dyke. Further observations confirm this opinion. The vallum in this 
sector has been levelled, but the line of the ditch is everywhere 
apparent, and excavation this year has revealed at three points a fosse 
of normal profile. I have now no doubt that the Dyke presented 
a continuous barrier from forest to fen. 

2. No evidence of the Roman origin of the ‘Straet of the Charter’ 
was obtained during this year’s work. 

3. The tentative opinion expressed in my previous report (Anti- 
quaries Fournal, vol. ii, p. 58) that the Dyke would prove to be 
entirely of Roman or post-Roman construction has been fully con- 
firmed. The ancient surface-soil under the scarp of the undisturbed 
vallum at one point yielded iron slag, sherds of soft-paste native 
pottery, hard-paste Romano-British ware, and two small fragments of 
Samian ware. Coin finds are reported from the adjacent field, and it 
is probable that the richness of this section is due to the earthwork 
having been driven across the rubbish-strewn fringes of a Romano- 
British settlement. Last year’s work offers ample justification for the 
conclusion that the upper limit of date thus ascertained at one point 
on the alignment can be accepted as the upper limit of date for the 
earthwork as a whole. 

Fleam Dyke is thus seen to present a striking parallel to that 
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portion of Wansdyke which Pitt-Rivers excavated, both dykes being 
Roman or post-Roman. But while the situation of Wansdyke sug- 
gested that it might be a fifth-century work of Romanized Britons, 
that of Fleam Dyke cannot admit of such an_ interpretation. 
Our dyke is designed to protect East Anglia against attack from the 
south-west, and there is abundant evidence that in this century the 
oversea raiders came from the east. Spears and shield-bosses in 
the Cambridge Museum found ‘at the Dyke’ in 1860 point to its use 
in the pagan Anglo-Saxon period, and since several lines of inquiry 
tend to fix the boundary of the East Anglian state in that period in 
the neighbourhood of Cambridge, there can be little doubt that the 
Fleam Dyke was constructed in the sixth or seventh century by the 
East Anglians as a defence against the Mercians. 


Early Iron Age Settlement and Anglian Burials at Foxton, Cambs.— 
Dr. Fox also forwards the following : 

The Early Iron Age site at Foxton, Cambs., referred to on p. 58 of 
the Antiquaries Feurnal, 1922, has been excavated by me for the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society. La Teéne pottery (including a fine ‘ Belgic’ 
vase), iron knives, a spindle-whorl, charcoal, burnt flints, and many 
broken bones of domestic animals, were found in a pit, and in shallow 
trenches; the occupation of this portion of what is probably an 
extended site may be dated in the first half-century of our era. Two 
Anglian inhumation burials, probably of the sixth century (asso- 
ciated objects—bronze buckle, iron knives, and whetstone), were found 
in contact with the earlier occupation layer at one point. It is, there- 


fore, probable that the inhumation burials discovered by the gravel 
diggers were of the same date, and that the association of a cordoned 
vase with one of these, referred to in my previous report, was 
accidental. 


The Cole Ambrose collection of Cambridgeshire antiquities.— Dr. Fox 
reports that this collection, brought together by the late Mr. Cole 
Ambrose, of Stuntney Hall, Ely, has recently been acquired from his 
executors for the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology by the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society. It includes a fine series of bronze 
implements, many of which belonged to the late Mr. Marshall Fisher, 
of Ely, and were figured and described by Sir John Evans in his 
Ancient Bronze Implements. 


An unrecorded Bronze Hoard from Essex.—Dr. Fox also sends the 
following : Two plain bronze looped socketed axes, each 7 cm. in length, 
have recently been acquired by Mr. Louis Clarke, F.S.A., Curator 
of the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Cambridge, from 
a dealer who purchased them with other local antiquities at a sale at 
Stansted Hall, Essex, the residence of the late Mr. W. Fuller Maitland. 
The history of these axes was written on a label attached to them : 

‘Nos. 1 and 2. Found a few years ago at Clavering Bury, Essex, 
under an old Wall built on Gravel. About $ a peck were discovered 
with some bronze spear-heads. All were melted down except the 
2specimens. Nov. 1, 1873.’ 
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The writing is faded, and there is no doubt that it is an approxi- 
mately contemporary record of the discovery. ‘Half a peck’ of such 
axes as these implies not less than 40; add an unknown number of 
spear-heads, and it is clear that the hoard was an important one. The 
site is immediately adjacent to Clavering castle, on the banks of 
a stream flowing into the river Stort. There is no mention of rough 
metal in the record ; but several founders’ hoards have been found in 
this forest region of NW. Essex (at Arkesden and Chrishall, and just 
over the Herts. border at Furneaux Pelham), and the present find may 
have been a deposit of this character. 


Excavations at Patching, Sussex.—On the southern slope of Black- 
patch hill is a large number of depressions. Under the auspices of 
the Worthing Archaeological Society, one of these is now being 
excavated. Sufficient evidence has been obtained to prove that they 
are the shafts of old flint mines, and that the depressions are caused 
by the sinking in of the débris with which they have been filled. At 
a depth of some twelve feet entrances to galleries have been found, 
and the work of clearing them out is now in progress. Numerous 
flakes and some rough flint implements have been met with, together 
with fragments of deer-horn picks. 


Course of the Grimsdyke. Song the last mention of this Middlesex 
earthwork in the ¥ournal (vol. i, p. 235), our Fellows Mr. G. E. 
Cruickshank and Mr. Albany F. Salon, in conjunction with Mr. H. S. 
Braun, have succeeded in picking up the line west of Cuckoo Hill, 
Pinner, and tracing it to the Colne at Uxbridge, by way of Haydon 
Hall, Eastcote, Ruislip, Ickenham, Swakeleys, and Uxbridge Common. 
The bank with its southern ditch is not easy to follow in the neighbour- 
hood of buildings or where the land has been ploughed, but some 
remnants are preserved in gardens, hedges, and wooded areas. The 
difficulty is much increased at Eastcote by the fact that it branches 
into three or four separate works, only one of which has up to the 
present been fully examined. One or more of them may represent 
a boundary or boundaries of ‘the park’, which we learn from Domes- 
day existed at Ruislip. In conjunction with Mr. G. Basil Barham 
they have also found a bank and ditch on the west side of the Colne 
at Uxbridge as far as Iver, which can be traced as far as Langley 
Park, and then apparently proceeds by way of The Trenches to 
Langley Church. This may be a continuation of Grimsdyke. That 
it should cross the valley of the Colne is only less surprising than its 
preference for the low ground near the Thames, when a continuation 
due west from Uxbridge via Wexham to Taplow would have been 
more defensible, and would have better fulfilled the supposed purpose 
of the earthwork, to protect a British tribal area from attack by 
enemies sailing up the Thames. Further light on the problem may 
be expected in a forthcoming report, which will be accompanied by 
a map of the whole course. 


The Dagon stone in Ayrshire —Hitherto unpublished, a menhir of 
black basalt 5% ft. high at Darvel has been rescued from oblivion by 
Mr. Ludovic Mann, who contributed an article on it to the Glasgow 
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Herald of 14th October. Twelve carvings have been detected on the 
stone, and ‘it was demonstrated on the spot that they have been 
carefully placed, and cut 3000-4000 years ago according to ancient 
astronomical convention. They reveal that the stone had to do with 
the noonday sun particularly at its highest point during the year, 
that is at midsummer.’ Authentic documents record that ‘just before 
the holding of the New Year games or festival the chief men of the 
district, headed by musicians, paraded round the stone. Another most 
significant fact is that wedding parties had to march three times round 
the stone, led by the fiddler.” The monument has been moved more than 
once. but is now only a few feet from its original position. Scottish 
bible-students have been suspected of supplying the name, but there 
is no evidence on this point ; and where all is conjecture, it may be 
suggested that this (and not Dawston in Cumberland) was the site of 
the battle of Daegstan (Daegsastan) in A.D. 603, when Aedan, king 
of the Dalriad Scots (the newly established kingdom of Irish settlers 
on the coast of Argyll) was defeated by Aethelfrith, king of 
Northumbria. 


Excavations in Greece.—The recently issued report of the British 
School at Athens contains a short summary of the excavations 
undertaken at Mycenae under the supervision of Mr. Wace, the 
Director of the School. The work was principally devoted to Tombs: 
first to the Kalkani cemetery, and secondly to researches on the tholos 
tombs, and in particular the ‘tomb of Aegisthus’, the newly 
discovered tholos, for the excavation of which Sir Arthur Evans had 
given a special donation. The excavation of this tholos proved a longer 
task than was at first anticipated, and its completion is part of the 
work which has been left for next Session. The large chamber tomb 
under the road (Tomb no. 505) was also cleared, and here again the 
work was slow, as special precautions had to be taken to avoid a 
subsidence. The finds, which include some most interesting tomb 
groups, many examples of Mycenaean jewellery, and a fine series of 
vases, both tend to confirm Mr. Wace’s conclusions of last year, and 
also shed much new light on the Mycenaean Age. Supplementary 
researches were carried out in the palace area, and a little experimental 
work on the Hellenistic theatre and gymnasium. In June a small 
expedition was sent to examine and plan the Mycenaean fort on the 
summit of Mt. Hagios Elias, which overlooks Mycenae. In addition 
to the School excavation at Mycenae, Mr. Casson successfully com- 
pleted his excavation, begun last year, of an early Iron Age cemetery 
at Chauchitsa in Macedonia. 


Roman Wall in Aldersgate Street.—The site of the Castle and 
Falcon Inn, opposite St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, has been recently 
excavated, and a stretch of the City Wall, about eighty yards in 
length, has been uncovered and destroyed. This was the southern arm 
of the great re-entrant angle of the Roman wall which lay between 
Aldersgate and St. Giles’, Cripplegate ; the eastern arm of the angle 
was not uncovered, for it appears to lie behind the face of a modern 
building. The Roman wall remained in parts intact from the founda- 
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tions, about ten feet below ground, right up to the modern street- 
level, but its outer face had been repaired to a depth of nearly two feet 
throughout its length. Traces of the angle-bastion were also found, 
and part of a tiled drain running through the wall just above the 
original ground-level. The repair of the wall and the construction of 
the bastion appeared to be contemporaneous. Nothing was seen of 
the Roman ditch; it had probably been destroyed in the digging 
of the large medieval ditch, the inner side of which sloped steeply 
down almost from the face of the wall. 


Excavations at Ariconium.—Mr. G. H. Jack, F.S.A., Local Secretary 
for Herefordshire, forwards the following report: The site upon 
which preliminary excavations have been made lies near the village of 
Weston-under-Penyard about 24 miles east of Ross-on-Wye, near the 
edge of the Forest of Dean. The colour of the soil over a considerable 
area is black, and contrasts strongly with the red colour of adjoining 
land. Not only here but in several parishes adjoining the soil holds 
much iron clinker and scoriae, the pieces varying in size from an inch 
toa foot in length. It is recorded that in 1785 the site was overgrown 
with brushwood which covered the remains of ancient buildings. All 
this was cleared by the owner, and the area prepared for agriculture. 
At this time many antiquities were discovered, among which was a 
figure of Diana, described in Archaeologia, vol. ix, appendix, p. 368. 
From time to time Roman coins, brooches, and pottery have been 
picked up from the surface of the fields which, together with the evi- 
dence derived from the recent researches, go to prove that the site 
of Ariconium was undoubtedly situated on or near the high ground to 
the north of Weston, near the village of Bromsash. There are now no 
signs of enclosing walls, and it is quite impossible so far accurately to 
gauge the extent of the place. 

In September last excavations were carried on for ten days, and 
a building uncovered which measured inside the walls 64 ft. long by 
19 ft. wide. The walls were built of red sandstone regularly coursed, 
and 18 in. thick. These rested on a footing course 2 ft. in width and 
6 in. thick, which in turn rested on a broken stone and mortar founda- 
tion about 9 in. thick. The floor consisted of thin sandstone flags 
laid on a bed of fine concrete 3 in. thick. Near by, but apparently 
not connected with it, were remains of another building which con- 
tained a furnace. The floor was paved with flags bedded upon red 
clay, which rested on about 2 in. of gravel containing much small 
iron clinker. Near the hearth was found an interesting group of 
three bronze finger rings, ail of the same pattern and set with bluish 
green glass beads; also, near by, some flue tiles and a piece of 
worked Bath stone ornamented on one edge, and with a splayed 
moulding on the front face. 

In trenching alongside the walls of the first building described, a 
considerable quantity of pottery was found. Some Samian of Claudian 
and Flavian date, much coarse red, buff, pink, and black ware, and 
quite an unusual number of fragments of large jars and amphorae in 
red, buff, and black ware. Two quern stones were found in the north 
end of the building, many nails, and pieces of burnt wood and some 
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diamond-shaped stone tiles about an inch thick with the iron nails still 
in place. 

Some bronze ornaments were found, including a perfect brooch with 
pierced catch-plate, and also a bronze pin with the head ornamented 
with vertical grooves; also a leaf-shaped spear-head of iron with 
socket for fixing to the shaft. 

The coins found were eight in number: Domitian, A.D. 81-96; 
Tetricus (2), 268-273; Claudius Gothicus, 270 (consecration coin) ; 
Allectus, 293-296, Colchester mint ; Constantine I, 330-337, London 
mint; uncertain (2), probably 260-296. 

It has been ascertained that among the coins which have been found 
on the surface are: Several British, some silver; a Republican coin, 
silver; Claudius I, 41-53 ; Domitian, 81-96 ; Trajan, 98-117; Anto- 
ninus Pius, 131-161; Septimius Severus, 193-211 (silver) ; Gallienus, 
260-268; Victorinus, 265-267; Theodora, 335-337; Constantine family, 
337-342; Magnentius, 351-353; Valens, 364-378 ; Gratian, 367-383. 
The above lists show, just as at Kenchester, a scarcity of coins during 
the first two centuries of the Roman occupation, and a far intenser 
occupation during the last century and a half. 

The fact of the existence of an extensive smelting industry in South 
Herefordshire during the Roman period is of more than ordinary 
interest, and it is to be hoped that further and more exhaustive exami- 
nation of the site may be possible next year. 

I have to acknowledge with much pleasure the able assistance I 
received from our Fellow Mr. A. G. K. Hayter, both on the site and 
in identifying the finds subsequently. 


Excavation of a Roman fortified house, near Cardiff.icDr. R. E.M 
Wheeler, F.S.A., Local Secretary for South Wales. reports that a 
Roman building on the racecourse at Ely, near Cardiff, has been 
excavated for the Cardiff Naturalists Society by the National Museum 
of Wales. The remains consisted of two blocks, to one of which was 
attached a small but complete set of baths. These buildings were 
first erected in the second century, but were considerably altered at 
later periods, Finally, about A. D. 300, one of the blocks was razed to 
the ground, and the main building was surrounded by banks and 
ditches roughly rectangular in plan with a small annexe on one side. 
In this annexe was found an inhumation burial oriented east and 
west. The latest coin was minted ¢. A. D. 325, and no other evidence 
suggests occupation at any much later date. The buildings are entirely 
domestic in type, and the unusual addition of fortifications may reason- 
ably be associated with the known migrations of Irish to South Wales 
at the end of the third century—the period to which the rebuilding of 
the fort at Cardiff may also be assigned. Reports of the excavations 
will be published in the Fournal of Roman Studies and the Transac- 
tions of the Cardiff Naturalists Society. 


The site of Varae—Mr. W. J. Hemp, F.S.A., reports that recent in- 
vestigation has led him to the conclusion that the hitherto unidentified 
site of the Roman military station of Varae is to be found in a field 
immediately adjoining the Bishop’s Palace at St. Asaph. The only 
evidence for the existence of this site has been a reference in the 
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Antonine Itinerary, where it is stated to be between Chester and 
Caerhun (Kanovium). 
Iter a Segoncio Devam. M. P. LXXIIII (séc) 
Conovio : ; : ‘ : M. P, XXIV 
Varis . ; i . ‘ . M. P. XIX 
Deva . R R ‘ : ' M. P. XXXII 
The evidence in the field itself consists only of partly destroyed 
earthworks, but the distances from Chester and Caerhun agree with 
those given in the Itinerary, and Mr. Hemp is satisfied that the road 
from Caerhun approaches to within a few yards of the site; he has 
also traced the course of another leading from it for several miles in 
the direction of Chester. A description of this road will appear in the 
next publication of the Flintshire Historical Society. It is hoped to 
test this identification of Varae in the near future by cutting a trial 
trench across the best-preserved section of the outer earthworks. 


Meaning of Cold-Harbour—Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A., sends the 
following notes: The question was first started in the eighteenth 
century, but no satisfactory explanation founded on fact has hitherto 
been forthcoming. As is well known, along the Roman military high- 
ways were inns and post-houses, Diversorta and Caupones, which had 
their stated sites and were the predecessors of the present Cold Har- 
bours. The prefix‘ Cold’ was probably derived from a bleak situation, 
and the proper sense of ‘ Harbour’ as it occurs in this name is best 
illustrated by a quotation from the Morte d’ Arthur (cap. xxv): ‘ At 
last they came unto a courtelage, and there they asked herborow, but 
the man of the courtelage wold not lodge them.’ One of the best 
known of these ancient Cold-Harbours was that which Stow speaks of 
as the ‘ Great House’, Thames Street, in the City of London, the site 
of which is now covered by the City of London Brewery. The house 
stood near the water's edge. It was a large building with steps leading 
down to the river through an archway. About the year 1600 it is 
represented with five gables facing the water. Until 1607 Cold- 
Harbour had been outside the city jurisdiction, for it is one of the places 
added to the City’s rule by the Charter of James I bearing that date. 
At this time it was unquestionably an ‘ Inn’, as it is described as ‘ The 
Inn or Liberty of Cold Herberge otherwise Cold Harburgh, and Cold 
Harbour Lane, within the City of London’. To prove that Cold- 
Harbours were ancient Inns there isa hostelry known as ‘ Cold Harbour 
Inn’ at the present day mentioned in all the old road-books. It stands 
about midway between Highworth and Cricklade, Wilts. It has been 
rebuilt, but still bears its memorable name. Cricklade is on the main 
Roman road, the Ermin Street, which connected Corinium (Cirencester) 
with Spine (Speen, near Newbury), Silchester and London. These 
facts will now go very far to prove the origin of the name ‘ Cold- 
Harbour’. 


An Anglo-Saxon bronze bowl from Mitcham.—Mx‘. R. Garraway Rice, 
F.S.A., forwards the following note: The bowl, which was found near 
Mitcham Church about the year 1866, came into my possession 
shortly after its discovery. It is both a good specimen of the type, 
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and in a good state of preservation. The material is thin sheet bronze, 
which has been beaten into shape. The bowl measures 103 in. in 
diameter and is 33 in. in depth. ‘There is evidence that originally it 
had a circular foot. It is quite devoid of ornamentation, except that 
the turned-over rim, 1 in. in width, is enriched with bosses, of which, 
it would seem, there were originally fifty-four or fifty-five. Mr. Regi- 


Anglo-Saxon bowl from Mitcham (about 4), 


nald Smith, F.S.A., has called my attention to a similar circular 
bronze bowl, but 15 in. in diameter, found at Huckeridge Hill, near 
Lawston, Cambridgeshire, on 3rd August 1816, which is figured in 
Archaeologia," and also to three continental examples.?, The Mitcham 
bowl, when found, was much out of shape, and I am indebted to Mr. 
Reginald Smith for getting it beaten into its original form. 


A Medieval Tile Kiln, Chertsey Abbey.—Dr. Eric Gardner, F.S.A., 
Local Secretary for Surrey, reports that during the present summer 
Mr. Porter, of Chertsey, when digging in his garden, discovered numerous 
pieces of inlaid pictorial Chertsey tiles. Many of the fragments were 
obviously kiln wastes, and a search was made for the kiln. This has 
now been discovered, lying on the south side of the site of the Abbey 
Church, and has been completely excavated. It is built almost 
entirely of thin roofing tiles, on a firm foundation, and consists of a 
stoke hole, communicating by means of an. arched opening with the 
combustion chamber, which was provided with a double set of flues 
and achimney. The kiln is in good preservation, and measures about 
7 ft. by g ft. outside measurements. A great many fragments of 
pictorial tiles were found during the work of excavation, and several 
designs not previously recorded have been noted. 


Discovery of an old Entrance Gate of Oatlands Palace, in Surrey.— 
Dr. Gardner also forwards the following: In 1617 Inigo Jones built a 
new entrance gate for James I at Oatlands Palace. It survived the 
destruction of the rest of the building at the Commonwealth, but was 


* xviii, 341, and pl. xxiv, figs. 1 and 2. 

* Praehistorische Zeitschrift, i (1909), plate xlv, fig. 6, from Mecklenburg, c. 
A.D. 500. Barriére-Flavy, Les Arts Industriels, Album, pl. lxxxi, fig. 6, from 
Charnay (Sa6ne-et-Loire), fig. 7, from Wiesoppenheim, Rhenish Hesse. 
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pulled down and re-erected about 1728 by Lord Lincoln at the end of 
a great terrace that he made.in his neighbouring estate of Oatlands 
Park. 

In 1850 the gate was again pulled down and sold as building material 
for the sum of £10 to a Mr. Thomas Liberty, a local builder. All 
trace of it was lost from that time till now, when it has recently been 
discovered in the foundations of the Pelican Inn, between Addlestone 
and Weybridge, which was built by Thomas Liberty and is now being 
pulled down. The Mortlake Brewery Co. have taken much interest in 
the stones, and propose to re-erect the gate should a reasonable amount 
of it be found. A plan of it signed by Inigo Jones is in the library of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


The Augustinian Priory at Haverfordwest.—On behalf of the 
Cambrian Archaeological Association the foundations of this priory 
have been trenched by Mr. A. W. Clapham, F.S.A., and the greater 
part of the general plan has been recovered. The work will be pub- 
lished shortly in Archaeologia Cambrensts. 


Hill Fort of Dinorben, near Abergele, N. Wales.—This site was 
excavated by Mr. Willoughby Gardner, F.S.A., Local Secretary for 
North Wales, during four summers, three before and one since the war. 
Interim reports have been published in British Association Reports for 
1912, 1913, 1915, and 1920, describing the discovery of an intensive 
occupation of the stronghold by a native population during the third 
and fourth centuries A.D., as well as the remains of no less than four 
Hill Forts consecutively constructed and forcibly destroyed. Owing to 
high cost of labour, operations were suspended during 1921 and 
resumed last year under the direction of Mr. Gardner. A main 
objective was to dig down to and uncover the remains of the 
earliest Hill Fort erected upon the site but now buried deep beneath 
the accumulated ramparts of three later constructions. These remains 
have been brought to light in five different sections, the cutting of 
which through the huge ramparts involved heavy labour and great 
care and skill. 

The defences of this first Hill Fort were found to consist of a stone- 
faced rampart with a rock-cut ditch in front, and at one point on the 
south-west side a second similar ditch. In the first section cut, the 
rampart was seen to be completely thrown down into the ditch; in 
the second its ruined wall face stood from one to three feet high ; in 
the third it stood four feet high showing reparations, and in the fourth 
and fifth, one course of stones only remained ; in every case the ditch 
in front was filled with the stones and earth thrown down from the 
ramparts behind. 

Unfortunately, the relics found in connexion with this earlier Fort 
were few and consisted principally of such undatable objects as 
broken bones of animals consumed for food, boiling pebbles, pounding 
stones, charcoal, and several sawn antler picks; while on the berm 
between the ruined wall and the ditch, an iron axe-head was unearthed 
of a native type current in Britain during the centuries immediately 
prior and subsequent to A.D. In the hope of finding something more 
datable, two stretches, 35 and 40 ft. long respectively, of the ditches 
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belonging to this first Hill Fort, were completely emptied, but without 
better success. 

In the fifth section cut, immediately west of the south-east entrance, 
an unexpected feature was revealed in a half-moon bastion-like pro- 
jection of the wall belonging to the Hill Fort of the second period: 
this was built against the ruins of the wall of the first Hill Fort and 
curved round to form a previously undiscovered side-wall of an entrance 
also belonging to the second period. Four roadways were originally 
found in the main south-east entrance of the Hill Fort, three super- 
incumbent and one a few yards to the east. But definite ruined side- 
walls belonging to three only of these roadways were previously 
discovered. Now the existence of four consecutive main entrances is 
proved by ruined side-walls as well as by roadways. 

Further patches of the interior area of the Hill Fort have been 
excavated and very numerous relics of the last, or third and fourth 
century occupation, were found similar to those previously unearthed 
on the same horizon and all at a depth of one to one-and-a-half feet 
only. This year’s work, however, has produced several kinds of 
Romano-British pottery new to the site and, for the first time, a few 
fragments of native hand-made pots lying side by side with imported 
Romano-British ware and coins. Other noteworthy finds are a bronze 
bracelet and a portion of a parti-coloured glass bracelet of a type not 
infrequent in Scotland but hitherto unrecorded from Wales or appar- 
ently from England. 


Braich y Dinas, Penmaenmawr.—A considerable amount of work 
was carried out last autumn by Mr. Harold Hughes, F.S.A. Trenches 
were driven through the accumulated scree, on the eastern side of the 
main entrance, with negative results. Any walls formerly in this 
position had been destroyed. Thirty-five further huts were excavated 
with excellent results. With the exception of two, all these huts were 
situated between the outer and second enclosing walls. Those at the 
southern end, exposed to the prevailing winds, show signs of but 
meagre occupation. The more important finds come from those on 
the more sheltered side of the hill. A few coins—the first unearthed 
on the site—were found, of Nerva, Trajan,and Hadrian, confirming the 
early date of occupation suggested by some of the pottery. Fragments 
of the latter, of Samian or ruder ware, date from the late first or early 
second to the late third or fourth century. Other finds include glass 
beads, a large mealing-stone, mullers, spindle-whorls, iron nails and 
other objects, and pebbles adapted for many purposes. Three of the 
Cairns at the foot and to the south-east of Braich y Dinas, in all 
probability the burial places of the inhabitants, were opened. They 
all had the appearance of having been carefully formed tumuli, but 
no signs of human remains were exposed. 


Excavations at the Romano-british Site of Rhostryfan, Carnarvon- 
shire.—The work begun in 1921 was continued throughout July and 
early August of last year by Mr. Howell Williams of the University 
of Liverpool. Three distinct sites were examined : 

(1) Bryn-beddau. A cremation was found in 1921 beneath the 
cobbled floor of a ruined house, itself covered by a mound of earth, on 
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the summit of the hill of Bryn-beddau. The complete outline of the 
building was established, and two large hearths were unearthed in the 
vicinity. 

(2) Workshop near Hafotty-wern-las. A quadrilateral enclosure 
measuring approximately 50 ft. by 30 ft. in each of two opposite 
corners of which was a quarter-cone-shaped mound of earth irregularly 
covered with large boulders. These have been proved to have been 
refining hearths or forges. In and near them were found an abundance 
of both smelting and refining slags, an iron horseshoe, nails and rivets, 
together with much pottery, including two fragments of undecorated 
Samian, pieces of mortaria, shale bangles, glass, and a remarkably well 
preserved Roman silver ring with oval sard intaglio of a whippet in 
pursuit of a rabbit. This latter ornament can be dated about the 
end of the second century A.D. 

(3) Hut-group at Coed-y-brain. Four hut-circles within a common 
enclosure. Between two of the huts a forge or smithy similar to those 
found at Hafotty yielded much slag, a few nails, and black pottery. 
In one of the huts a perforated blue glass bead and a broken hone 
were obtained. 

This year’s ‘ finds’ have, for the most part, been obtained in proximity 
to the forges. The hut-circles have invariably produced only scanty 
relics. A preliminary description of the site appeared in Archaeologia 
Cambrensis for December 1922, and there will be fuller reports in 
subsequent numbers. 


The Segontium Excavations—The excavations within the larger 
Roman fort at Carnarvon (Segontium) were resumed during the 
summer. Two gateways, the principal buildings and the adjacent 
minor buildings, were uncovered, and, with the assistance of nearly 500 
coins, yielded much information. Five structural phases extending 
from the first century probably to post-Roman times have now been 
identified. The Head-quarters building was especially instructive ; it 
was built of timber in the latter part of the first century, rebuilt in 
stone in the earlier part of the second, and, after a period of neglect, 
extensively remodelled in the time of Septimius Severus. In the 
course of this reconstruction a large cellar was sunk into the sacellum, 
and a curious apsidal room with hypocaust was added at the back of 
an adjacent room. An inscribed altar which probably stood originally 
in this room, and was dedicated by an actuarinus, would seem to indicate 
that the room was the ¢abularium or record office. The earlier part 
of the fourth century was apparently again one of neglect, but soon 
after the middle of that century the fort was once more reoccupied in 
force and further alterations and reconstructions were carried out. At 
this time the cellar in the sacel/um was filled up largely with débris 
from the apsidal tabwlarium, which had been razed to the ground, 
Both gateways excavated this year present features of interest. In 
one case one of the flanking towers appears to have been used rather 
as a platform than as a guard-room, and the other gateway was con- 
verted in late Roman times into a small postern with a flight of steps. 
A full report will be published in Archaeologia Cambrensis. It is hoped 
to complete the excavation of the available area of the fort in 1923. 





Reviews 


Ailred of Rievaulx and his Biographer Walter Daniel. By F. M. 
POWICKE, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of Medieval History in the 
University of Manchester. 10x6%; pp. 112. University Press, 
Manchester. n.d. 3s. 


This paper, reprinted with corrections from the Budletin of the Fohn 
Rylands Library, vol. vi, 1921-2, introduces a twelfth-century author 
of whose many works almost nothing has survived. And having heard 
what Professor Powicke has to say about Walter Daniel we feel that 
his claim to our regard must rest not on his writings but on his associa- 
tion with a greater man than himself, to wit Ailred of Rievaulx, whose 
friend and biographer he was. Leland, it is true, praises his learning, 
and thinks his writings worthy to be published ; but fate has removed 
from us any temptation to follow this advice, and the nature of the 
Centum Sententiae, summarized in Professor Powicke’s paper, tends to 
console us for our loss. For they are truly dull: numerical combina- 
tions run their weary course, lacking any of the poetical sense which 
helps to redeem the Welsh triads, and in the end Walter declines upon 
mere sermon headings. Our attention may linger a moment over his 
effort at a fourth dimension: Quatuor sunt crucis dimensiones, altitudo, 
latitudo, longitudo, et profundum: but enlightenment does not follow, 
and a careful enumeration of the four evangelists, a few lines down the 
page, suggests that any mental effort would be inappropriate. It is 
otherwise with the Vzta Ailredi. Walter, self-centred as he was, had 
a real affection for his master, and writes of him from intimate personal 
knowledge, and his narrative serves Professor Powicke as a basis on 
which to construct an admirable and scholarly account of what is 
known of Ailred, and of the early history of the Cistercians in the 
north of England. The antiquary must regret that Walter passes in 
silence over the great campaign of building which must have been 
going on in those days at Rievaulx—for a great part of what now 
remains to us must have been in existence when Ailred died—but 
possibly his Cistercian dislike of display led him to ignore such things. 
There were, at Ailred’s death, says Walter, 140 monks and 600 lay 
brothers, so that the church swarmed with them, like a hive with bees. 
The numbers sound excessive, and recall what is said of Clairvaux 
under St. Bernard, but it was Ailred’s pride that he never refused an 
applicant. Those whom no other house would accept he received ; 
frailty of morals moved his pity equally with frailty of health, and if 
unseemly manners—znsulsit mores—showed themselves within the 
house, as they clearly did at times, he counted an infinite toleration to 
be the supreme and singular glory of Rievaulx. In any case, he left 
his abbey in a state of great prosperity: the good, we may presume, 
had leavened the evil, and the reputation of Rievaulx was at least 
unimpaired. 
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A recital of some of Ailred’s ‘ miracles’ was essential to his bio- 
grapher’s purpose, and Professor Powicke has some very judicious 
remarks on the contemporary attitude to such things. The value of 
miracles lay not so much in themselves as in the virtues of their 
worker: bad men could equally work miracles on occasion, but without 
virtue such miracles counted for nothing. It follows that a critical 
examination became of secondary importance ; the actual report would 
be accepted without difficulty by those whe had no interest in dis- 
proving it. This is not to say that no criticism existed ; Walter 
devotes a long letter to a defence of his account of Ailred’s miracles, 
which had been called in question by two prelates, and gives names of 
witnesses in proof of their reality. But one feels that it is not his 
main position; his hero’s personality is what he desires to emphasize, 
Lastly, there is Ailred’s position towards the schoolmen, whose de- 
velopment was one of the features of his day. He was by no means 
unlearned, and approached the question not as an amateur, or as an 
enemy to learning itself. Its misuse was what he disliked, its super- 
subtleties and vain quotations, and in this he showed himself a true 
Cistercian and follower of St. Bernard. Whether he would have 
attacked Abélard with the violence of the great abbot of Clairvaux we 
may be allowed to doubt: his record seems to forbid it. But to us 
moderns it is strange to think of his probable dislike of the then nascent 
school of romance, with its tales of ‘a certain Arthur’. 

C. R. PEERS. 


Beeleigh Abbey, Essex. By R. C. FOWLER, A. W. CLAPHAM, and 
others. 93x6; pp. xvi+ 88. R. E. Thomas & Co., 24 White 
Street, E.C.2. 1922. £1 15. od. 

Beeleigh Abbey in Essex, a mile from Maldon, was one of the 
smaller houses of Premonstratensian Canons, and was suppressed in 
1536, when the church was probably destroyed and a portion of the 
monastery was converted into a dwelling-house. At the present time 
the house consists of the greater part of the buildings on the east side 
of the cloister, containing the chapter-house and warming-house with 
the dorter over, a small part of the buildings on the south side, i.e. the 
frater range, and a timber-framed building which incorporates some 
remains of monastic work, and was probably built soon after the 
dissolution. Mr. R. E. Thomas, the husband of the present owner, has 
printed and published a volume which is admirable both in form and 
matter, with many beautiful illustrations, which will give pleasure to 
all students of monastic history and archaeology. The Premonstra- 
tensians were an Order of Regular Canons, founded by St. Norbert in 
the diocese of Laon in 1121. There were thirty-four houses in the 
English province, which was subject to Prémontré until 1512, when it 
was separated by a bull of Pope Julius II, in which the abbot of 
Welbeck was created head of the Order in England, with full powers 
of visitation and jurisdiction. 

Mr. Fowler has made an exhaustive search of all the extant records 
and has compiled a most accurate history of the monastery. It was 
uneventful except that in 1403 the abbot was involved in the conspiracy 
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of the countess of Oxford and others against Henry IV on the rumour 
that Richard II was still alive. He was pardoned, but died soon 
afterwards, when John Ultyng, one of his canons, was charged with 
poisoning him. A few months later John Ultyng became abbot of the 
Premonstratensian house of Durford, so that apparently he cleared 
himself, and this may have been an instance in which accusations of 
poisoning were made when the actual cause of death was the eating 
of bad fish or some other tainted food. There is a slip on p. 19 in 
attributing the debt in 1482 to the very great expenses about the 
infirmary instead of to the abbot’s infirmity. 

Mr. Clapham has made a special study of Premonstratensian houses 
and has written a most valuable description of their normal plan. As 
some portions of the site cannot be excavated, the plan of Beeleigh is 
incomplete, but it is supplemented by Sir William Hope’s plan of 
Shap. The aisled chapter-house was first introduced by the Cistercians 
and was copied from them by the Premonstratensians. The early 
churches of the Order were of simple cruciform plan with chapels east 
of the transept, but without aisles either to the nave or presbytery. 
Occasionally an aisle was built on one side of the nave, that opposite 
to the cloister. Some churches with two aisles were completely rebuilt 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and a very few were planned 
ona larger scale from the first ; of these the Scottish house of Dryburgh 
might be added to Mr. Clapham’s English list. The site of the church 
at Beeleigh has been dug over, and its foundations cannot be discovered, 
but Mr. Clapham suggests that the simple aisleless plan was first 
adopted and perhaps added to later. He has not noticed the visitation 
record of 1500, in which Bishop Redman saw and praised the very 
beautiful buildings of the church and the pleasing repairs of its windows, 
adding that ‘ although these were costly no burden of debt had been 
incurred’. Was the Jesus chapel a part of the new building, for in his 
will dated 1505 William Malb left money to secure a papal indulgence 
for those who heard the Jesus Mass in the chapel on Fridays and 
visited it on Corpus Christi Day. Had the earls of Essex found the 
money for the building of the Lady chapel in which they were buried 
‘twixt the qwer and the forsaid chapell’? 

Mr. Eden has described several small panels of painted glass which 
are admirably reproduced in colour. He concludes that they were 
painted in the first half of the fifteenth century, probably by an old 
craftsman working in the style of his youth. He is puzzled by the 
figure of a bishop on a pedestal labelled Augustin, and points out that 
he cannot be intended for St. Augustine of Canterbury, because he 
does not wear the pallium and does not carry an archiepiscopal cross. 
But the saint is certainly St. Augustine, bishop of Hippo, who was 
looked upon by all orders of regular canons as their patron, since they 
followed his rule. 

Owing to a slip, or a misprint, the abbey has been given an impossible 
coat of arms, asure 6 fleurs de lis gules, 3, 2,1, but Bishop Tanner, 
who is cited as the authority, must be exonerated, for in the plate in 
his Notitia Monastica the arms are blazoned argent, 6 fleurs de lis 
azure, 3, 2,1. 

Mr. Lewer and Mr. A. G. Wright have written on the Pottery and 
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Tiles, and Father Horne has written on an incised stone which may be 
either a scratch dial or a sundial of a primitive form. A paper by 
Dr. J. H. Round on ‘The Heart of St. Roger’, bishop of London, 
buried before the high altar in 1241, has been reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Society. Canon Galpin has 
contributed an imaginative Foreword, but the volume lacks an Index, 
ROSE GRAHAM, 


The Roman Fort at Balmuildy (Summerston, near Glasgow) on the 
Antonine Wall. By S. N. MILLER, M.A. 83x63; pp. 120; 
plans and illustrations. Glasgow: Maclehose, Jackson & Co, 
1922, 21s. 


Few problems of Romano-British archaeology are approaching so 
nearly a satisfactory solution as are those relating to the Antonine 
Vallum. This happy result will always be associated with the name 
of Dr. George Macdonald, whose researches continue to illumine 
details which were still obscure when he wrote Zhe Roman Wall in 
Scotland in 1911. It is the more remarkable when we recall how 
little scientific excavation has yet been carried out along the line of 
the Vallum, and how much Dr. Macdonald has been compelled to rely 
upon haphazard or ill-recorded discoveries. Indeed, the material 
available is still quite disproportionate to the magnitude of the remains, 
and the consistency of the existing evidence should not be allowed to 
divert Scottish students of Roman archaeology too hastily to more 
attractive, because more elusive, problems. Such work as that 
recorded by Mr. S. N. Miller in the present book shows how much 
information may still be expected from the Antonine forts, and inci- 
dentally how much has been lost by the inadequate publication of the 
results of earlier excavations. 

The fort at Balmuildy lies two miles north of the Glasgow boun- 
dary, at the point where the Vallum strikes the river Kelvin and then 
takes a right-angled turn northwards towards higher ground. It 
guards both the river-crossing and an important natural gate into the 
lowlands of the Clyde valley. It may also, as Mr. Miller points out, 
have been the terminal point of a route by which the western part of 
the Limes was supplied. The site was thus one of considerable 
strategic importance, and it might be expected that, as at Bar Hill 
and elsewhere, the Antonine fort would prove to have been preceded 
by an Agricolan occupation. No evidence of this, however, was forth- 
coming. Supplemented by a coin of Vitellius, one or two of the 
pottery types—especially some of the mortaria and ollae—suggest a 
first-century date, but our knowledge of Roman plain wares is still 
inadequate in such a case to supply the absence of structural evidence. 
The history of Balmuildy must at present begin with that of the 
Vallum, in the time of Lollius Urbicus. Thenceforth, as interpreted 
convincingly by Mr. Miller, it conforms in detail with our previous 
knowledge of the vicissitudes of the frontier. Twice the fort met with 
disaster, first presumably during the revolt of ¢. A.D. 155, and again 
apparently just before the last evacuation, which occurred probably 
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during the reign of Marcus. After one of these disasters three other 
forts along the Vallum are shown by inscriptions to have been reoccu- 
pied by new units, and at Balmuildy a similar change of garrison is 
deduced from an apparent reorganization of the barrack accommoda- 
tion. This close confirmation of existing evidence, however disappoint- 
ing to those in search of historical novelties, is of solid value to those 
who are seeking a more accurate knowledge of the historical signifi- 
cance of ‘minor’ antiquities. The brief first-century occupation of 
certain points along the Limes was clearly insufficient to confuse the 
mass of the evidence, and a series of excavations, carried out in the 
better-preserved forts, and published with the scholarly completeness 
of the present report, would throw a flood of light upon ceramic and 
other types of the Antonine period. No ‘archaeological workshop’ 
at the same time so definite and so extensive in scope presents itself 
elsewhere in Britain. The Roman forts in Wales seem to be largely 
and sometimes exclusively pre-Antonine in period, and so provide a 
complementary ‘ workshop’ for the collection of earlier data; but the 
chronological boundaries are there less clearly defined, and in any case 
it is in regard to antiquities of the Middle and Later Empire that 
research is at present most urgently required. It is therefore rather 
for the light which the Antonine Vallum can throw upon archaeologi- 
cal data than that which archaeology can now hope to throw upon the 
history of the Vallum, that a vigorous continuance of spadework is to 
be urged. 

Of such work Mr. Miller’s report is a model publication. Every 
ceramic type found has been illustrated, and it is essential that future 
workers on the Vallum, as on all sites of limited duration, should emu- 
late this completeness, and so establish securely both the average and 
the exceptional types of the period. Only thus can we hope to solve, 
amongst other problems, that of the survival of types from one period 
to the next—a problem which is still too frequently neglected. Ona 
native site in Wales second-century Samian has recently been found in 
the same stratum as, and in proximity to, fourth-century coins. This 
is obviously an extreme case, but in Mr. Miller’s report are illustrated 
a piece of Samian, four mortaria, several ollae and other types which 
might well have been made a quarter-century or more before the fort 
was built. Whether these should be regarded as accidental survivals, 
or whether we are accustomed generally to underestimate the duration 
of ceramic types, it is impossible at present to say. It is at least clear 
that the precision with which certain continental (and other) excavators 
are beginning to apply the evidence of second-century Samian is 
premature. 

The volume is well produced and very well and fully illustrated. 
The only possible complaint is that some of the photographs are 
excessively burdened with extraneous information, in an attempt to 
make them more informative than they really are. Excavators of 
Roman Britain must rest content when the impartial eye of the camera 
fails to distinguish adequately between trench and chicken-run. Indeed, 
most excavations are insulted by the camera. 


R. E. M. WHEELER. 
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The Place-names of Lancashire. By EILERT EKWALL. 84x61; 
pp. xvi+280. Manchester: at the University Press. London: 
Longmans. 1922. 25s. 


The Place-names of Middlesex. By J.E.B.GOVER. 74x42; pp. xvi 
+114. London: Longmans. 1922. 5s. 


The name of Dr. Ekwall of Lund has long been familiar to students 
of English place-names. There stood to his credit many valuable 
articles contributed to periodicals, and one book of great importance 
both to the linguist and the historian, viz. Scandinavians and Celts in 
North-West England. The book now under review places him at 
once in the forefront of those scholars who are giving their attention 
to the study of our place-names, and is in itself, beyond all question, 
the best book on the place-names of any English county that has yet 
appeared. 

The claim here put forward may be justified on many grounds. In 
the space at our disposal stress may be laid on a few of them. 

First and foremost it is the first book on English place-names which, 
from the first page to the last, pays attention to topography. No 
explanation of any name involving topographical fact is offered without 
quoting chapter and verse for it, either from the O.S. map or from 
Dr. Ekwall’s extraordinary personal acquaintance with Lancashire 
topography, and a good many are rejected on the ground that they do 
not fit the topographical facts. 

Secondly, following, and at the same time greatly improving upon, 
Scandinavian example as illustrated inthe Surveys of Norwegian and 
Swedish place-names, Dr. Ekwall arranges his material not alphabeti- 
cally but by hundreds and parishes, beginning each hundred with the 
river- andhill-names. These last give the topographical setting for the 
other names, so to speak, and the significance of many names is at 
once brought out when they are discussed side by side with their 
neighbours on the landscape and not, as is usually the case, with those 
which happen to have the same initial letter. 

Thirdly, Dr. Ekwall has made real headway with the interpretation 
of the Celtic elements which loom fairly large in Lancashire place- 
names. Hitherto these have for the most part been left alone as 
insoluble problems, but Professor Ekwall as the result of his wide 
training in comparative philology, and his excellent acquaintance with 
Welsh, Cornish, and Breton place-names, has found solutions even for 
such difficult names as Wigan, Culcheth, Kenyon, Haydock, Maker- 
field and the like. 

Fourthly, he lays stress upon the value of comparative evidence, and 
does something towards meeting the probiem of the extent to which 
we are justified in believing in the presence of personal names as the 
first elements in place-names. More than once he shows how the fact 
that a certain type of place-name built up from two elements, one of 
which is comparatively rare, repeats itself several times, and makes it 
difficult or impossible to interpret the first element as a personal name. 
The laws of probability will not allow of our doing so. A good 
example is the name Shuttleworth, found three times in Lancashire 
and once in Yorkshire. It can hardly be the case that in each of these 
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places we have a worth owned by a man bearing the rare Old English 
name Scy¢¢e/, and the excellent suggestion is made that we have as the 
first element the OE. word scytels, a ‘bar’ or ‘bolt’, and that the 
whole name describes an enclosure with some sort of movable bar or bolt. 

Lastly, Dr. Ekwall draws full and carefully weighed conclusions 
from place-name evidence upon the extent and character of the Celtic 
survivals and of the Anglian and Scandinavian settlements in Lanca- 
shire, and lays the foundations of a study of one aspect of place-name 
study which has as yet hardly received any attention in England, viz. 
the relative age of different types of names and of the settlements to 
which they are applied. 

There are many points of detail of special interest to the archacolo- 
gist upon which one might comment. Close to one another we find 
Wuerdle and Wardle, meaning respectively ‘troop’ or ‘host-hill’ and 
‘look-out hill’, a significant collocation. Moyna is ‘noon-hill’ and like 
analogous hill-names in German and Scandinavian speaking lands 
denotes a hill situated south of the people who first named it, who 
noted that the sun appeared above it at noon. Swbberthwaite contains 
as its first element ON, sd/diarg, still common as Solberg in Norway, 
and denoting either a ‘sunny hill’ or a ‘hill situated in the west’. 
Dr. Ekwall has an interesting note upon the name Aurqwains, more 
common as Sorran(s), denoting a cairn. He shows that the s is not 
really a sign of the plural but part of the stem-suffix, parallel to a 
similar s in the old form éyrigels, our * burial’, a word with which, of 
course, the word under consideration is to be associated. 

In many ways it is a piece of ill luck for Mr. Gover that his book 
should fall for review in the same notice as Dr. Ekwall’s. Heis a new- 
comer in these studies,and his work is brought into almost unfair com- 
parison with that of one who is a past master in them. One cannot 
but feel that the book would have profited a good deal by the author's 
giving himself more time for an exhaustive collection of material, and 
still more for a more leisurely interpretation of it, especially in the 
light of the comparative evidence for the rest of England ; but that does 
not mean that the book does not serve a useful purpose, is within its 
limits a scholarly piece of work, and gives promise of a recruit to the 
cause of place-name study who should in the end do much better 
work. There is some good identification work in the volume, careful 
collection from Harben and other authorities of the various stories and 
legends attached to particular names, satisfactory interpretation of the 
more or less obvious names, and a judicious freedom from idle specula- 
tion, The lover of London will finda good deal to interest him in the 
volume. The county hardly offers scope for consideration of those 
questions of settlement with which Dr. Ekwall deals so happily, and 
Mr. Gover contents himself with making an etymological dictionary of 
the place-names of the county. ALLEN MAWER. 


A Little History of St. Botolph’s, Cambridge. By A.W. GOODMAN, 
M.A. With six illustrations. 73x43; pp. x+128. Cambridge: 
Bowes & Bowes. 1922. 75. 6d. 

Mr. Goodman has been rector of St. Botolph’s for twelve years, and 
the present volume is a concise definite representation of all that we 
VOL. III G 
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are likely to know, or need to know, of its history. To those who are 
accustomed to think of the neighbouring and famous Saxon church of 
St. Benet as unique, as it is, in interest, it may occasion surprise to 
find that Mr. Goodman believes that at St. Botolph’s also there was 
a Saxon church on the same site (p. 63). A couple of Norman capitals 
may still be seen built into the pillars of the nave. Little more need 
be said about the book, save that it is an exceedingly good piece of 
antiquarian work, well worth imitation in every parish in England. 
The parish has contained no notabilities, except Playfere. In detail, 
Mr. Goodman speaks of ‘the hagable of a penny’ as though the 
phrase were in familiar use. But the word does not occur in any 
dictionary, and deserves at least a note showing its identity with the 
‘hawgafel’ of Maitland. In fact, the word does not occur in any work 
of reference at all, though ‘ Hagablum’ is in the 1717 edition of 
Blount. For so small a book the introduction of two indexes instead 
of one, though perhaps useful to the author in compilation, is a snare 
to the reader. The story of this parish, tied up in Barnwell Abbey, 
and with a complicated course through the growth of the four Colleges 
of Corpus Christi, Queens’, St. Catharine’s, and Pembroke within or 
on its borders, is a difficult one to narrate, and the author may be 
congratulated on his success. CHARLES SAYLE. 


Macbeth, King Lear, and Contemporary History. By LiLIAN WIN- 
STANLEY, M.A. 745; pp. 228. Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1922. 155. net. 

The plays of Macbeth and King Lear are to be interpreted by refer- 
ence to events current at the time when the plays were written. If 
historical criticism is brought up to date Macbeth will be found to 
reflect in considerable detail the Gunpowder Plot, the murder of 
Darnley, the Scottish Witch-trials, and the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, while the problem of Kzug Lear will similarly find a solution by 
reference to the same murder and massacre. This, the thesis, follows 
Hamlet and the Scottish Succession which Miss Winstanley recently 
published. The number of parallelisms which are shown to occur can 
only be accounted for, it is urged, by supposing that Shakespeare when 
writing consciously unfolded in his lines the events which in his time 
had so much shocked public morality. Confirmation of this conclu- 
sion is aided considerably by references to passages which Shakespeare 
introduces, but which find no counterpart in the sources on which 
Shakespeare drew when engaged upon the Plays. 

That a knowledge of contemporary events is necessary to a com- 
plete understanding of the Plays is, of course, a commonplace, and that 
before the author came upon the scene much interpretation upon 
historical lines had taken place is a truism. Remembering too what 
historical criticism can yield, one is prepared to admit fresh interpreta- 
tions when, with diligence, detailed examination is again pursued. 
When, as here, new sources of information are tapped it is not sur- 
prising to learn that further allusions in the plays of Macbeth and 
Lear to contemporary events have indeed been discovered. The 
author has rendered good service in emphasizing the importance of 
historical criticism, and in bringing to light references which hitherto 
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may have escaped recognition. This being so it is a pity that she- 
should have enlisted in aid so many passages in the plays which, to 
say no more, are far-fetched and afford so little return. The book, 
moreover, would have been better and easier to follow if there had 
been omitted many catch-words, the stock-in-trade of the journalist, 
words the sense of which, as used here, is not always clear or precise. 
The special sources to which attention is directed by the book add 
much to our information, while Miss Winstanley’s deft treatment of 
the subject should at least send us back to the originals for further 
enjoyment. WILLIAM MARTIN. 


East Kent Records: a collection of some unpublished deeds and Court 
Rolls in the Library of Lambeth Palace, with appendices referring 
especially to the manors of Knowlton, Sandown, South Court, and 
North Court, Edited by IRENE JOSEPHINE CHURCHILL. 84x 54; 
pp. 1+224. Records Branch, Kent Archaeological Society, vol. 7. 
This is an excellent piece of work. Miss Churchill has been lucky 

enough to find in the muniment room at Lambeth Palace a series of 
deeds relating to important manors in Kent, which she has edited 
with the encouragement and assistance of our Fellow the Rev. Claude 
Jenkins. Any one who has had the privilege of using the Lambeth 
Library knows what that means. She has further been lucky in 
finding a volume of rentals now in the British Museum which throws 
light on the deeds, and by a fortunate chance has been allowed the 
use of some papers relating to the same manors, bringing their history 
down to the end of the eighteenth century. These are now in the 
possession of Mr. J. J. Williamson and Dr. Hardman. They are not 
formal rolls, but stewards’ notes and other things of that kind which 
show how the formal roll was eventually made and what happened in 
the process. But unluckily Miss Churchill did not hear of some 
valuable rentals in the possession of our Fellow Mr. Leland Duncan 
in time to make full use of them. 

One of the manors to which these documents relate is the manor of 
Knowlton, and it does not surprise any one with any knowledge of 
Kent history to find in them the names of the important families 
of Atte-Lese, Perot, Langley, and Peyton. Hasted’s account of the 
manor can now be checked, and the details filled in with necessary 
corrections. And so it is with the other manors. To many persons 
such documents as these merely savour of Dr. Dryasdust, but, in fact, 
when marshalled as Miss Churchill has done they are shown to 
contain part of the necessary knowledge which an historian must have 
if he is to write a history of this country. The details they disclose of 
tenures, land measurements, customs of courts, and the habits of the 
tenants, are of the utmost value to any one wishing to probe deeply 
into the ways of the yeomanry, and not be content with surface 
impressions as to the habits of the governing families. Other details 
also are disclosed, such as the endowments and management of 
chantries, the forms adopted in the local courts and in the deeds 
themselves, and the field system, all matters on which more light is 
necessary. The grouping of the various documents seems to have 
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-been well thought out, and the index, so far as it has been possible to 
test it, is adequate. 

Kent is very much behindhand in the publication of its records. It 
may be that this is partly due to their enormous bulk, which may 
have frightened the local antiquaries in the past. But now that it has 
been seriously taken in hand it should be supported very whole- 
heartedly. Up to the present this does not seem to have been the 
case, if one is to judge by the notice issued with the present volume, 
If, as may be gathered, the number of subscribers is less than 200 it is 
clear that for success the number should be multiplied by ten. In 
a county of such wealth this should not be difficult, yet it seems so. 
If subscribers are not attracted by a volume such as the present they 
must be hard indeed to secure. It behoves Kent to wake up. 

RALPH GRIFFIN. 


Northumberland Pleas, from the Curia Regis and Assize Rolls, 
1198-1272. 81x 5%$; pp. xxxvi+ 379. Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Records Committee. 1922. 

The second volume of the publications of the Newcastle Records 
Committee, edited by our Fellow Mr. Hamilton Thompson, is a transla- 
tion of a series of transcripts belonging to the Duke of Northumberland, 
and made from the early Plea Rolls and Assize Rolls preserved in the 
Public Record Office. The Assize Rolls directly relating to Northumber- 
land have already been printed by the Surtees Society, and the pleas 
recorded here are those which were either taken up to the King’s 
Court—whether before the king in person or before his Justices at 
Westminster—or heard before Justices in Eyre in neighbouring 
counties. We have thus, most probably, the more important cases, 
instead of all the cases as in the Assize Rolls. We may assume that 
either the persons or, though seldom, the points of law involved were 
such as to justify the expense of a journey to Westminster. The most 
interesting of the pleas are commented on in the excellent intro- 
duction, especially nos. 64 and 65, which bear on the jurisdiction of 
the Court of the bishop of Durham. A good many contain valuable 
genealogical information. For instance, no. 103 takes the pedigrees 
of Richard de Umframvill and his tenant Henry Bataill from A.D. 1207 
back to the Conquest. Among local allusions the fortification of the 
Tyne bridge in 1220 (no. 209) and a reference to St. Mary’s Hospital 
in 1228 (no. 299) are worth noting. 

It is to be regretted that a translation only is given. It is an excel- 
lent version of the Latin, but it is difficult for anybody who cannot 
reconstruct the Latin from it to gather what the meaning is. The 
procedure is necessarily unfamiliar, and, though some points are 
explained in the Introduction, much remains which is even less intelli- 
gible in English than it isin Latin. If administrative reasons preclude 
printing in the original, it would be better to give an intelligible 
abstract than a more or less literal translation, however well executed. 

The editor has had some trouble with the personal names, but most 
people will be satisfied with the course he has adopted, and will not 
ask for a uniform rendering of de. It may be suggested, incidentally, 
that Elenehul (no. 351) represents Clennel, and a little pains spent over 
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the index will enable a judicious reader to identify certain persons 
who are not at first sight recognizable under their a/ias, e.g. Hugh, son 
of Adam, is the same as Hugh of Allerwash (no. 143), Thomas of 
Ilderton as Thomas, son of Liulf, and Robert of Carlisle as Robert, 
son of Adam. Much trouble has been taken to reduce variant spellings 
of the same name to the same index-entry, and it would have been as 
well to take the further step of bringing together different descriptions 
of the same person. But critics are insatiable! The book is so good, 
and the editor’s work so careful and scholarly, that we might well be 
satisfied without asking for more. Newcastle is to be congratulated 
on having had Mr. Hamilton Thompson, and condoled with on losing 
him. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


In Our Homeland Prehistoric Antiquities (Homeland Association, 
4s. 6d.) Mr. W. G. Clarke, of the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia, 
has produced a handy little book. There are chapters on Flint 
Implements, on Eoliths, and the various stages of the Palaeolithic 
period, implements of the Bronze and Early Iron Ages, prehistoric 
trackways, dwellings, burial places and forts, and pottery. There is 
also a chapter on Flint Mining and a glossary. The book, considering 
its small format, is admirably illustrated, and may be commended as 
a useful companion to the beginner in prehistoric studies. 


The Handbooks prepared for the annual meetings of the British 
Association are always models of their kind, and that on Hu// and the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, issued for the 1922 meeting, and edited by 
Mr, T. Sheppard, is no exception to the rule. Besides articles on the 
modern city and its industries, and contributions to the local natural 
history, chapters are devoted to the history and antiquity of the town, 
to its notable places of interest, its coins, tokens, and charters. In 
addition there are articles of more general interest, on the prehistoric 
remains of East Yorkshire, East Riding churches, East Riding place- 
names, and the lost towns of the Humber and Coast changes. The 
book is adequately illustrated, and reflects great credit on the 
contributors. 


A ninth edition of the Catalogue of Manuscripis and other objects in 
the Museum of the Public Record Office, by the Deputy Keeper 
(Stationery Office, 1s. 6d.), has recently been issued. The wealth of 
matter contained in the Museum is well known to all students, but 
this guide will enable every one to appreciate the main objects 
preserved in the collection, which are of such varied interest as 
Torregiano’s monument to Dr. Young, formerly in the Rolls Chapel, 
the Domesday Chest, and the gold seal of Francis I. The descrip- 
tions are admirably concise and the illustrations leave nothing to be 
desired. 





Periodical Literature 


Archaeologia, vol. 71, contains the following papers :—Hardknot 
Castle and the Tenth Antonine Itinerary, by Mr. R. G. Collingwood ; 
On some London houses of the Early Tudor period, by Mr. C. L. 
Kingsford ; Some recent excavations in London, by Mr. F. Lambert ; 
- Hoards of Neolithic celts, by Mr. Reginald Smith ; The heraldry in 

the Chicheley porch of the cathedral church of Christ at Canterbury, 
by Mr. Ralph Griffin; The Llynfawr and other hoards of the Bronze 
Age, by Mr. O. G. S. Crawford and Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler ; A Romano- 
British homestead in the Hambleden valley, Bucks. by Mr. A. H. 
Cocks ; The priory of St. Leonard of Stanley, co. Gloucester, in the 
light of recent discoveries, documentary and structural, by Rev. C. 
Swynnerton; An archaeological survey of Oxfordshire, by the late 
Mr. Percy Manning and Mr. E. T. Leeds. 

The English Historical Review, October 1922, contains the following 
papers :—The ‘ Domesday’ Roll of Chester, by Mr. Stewart-Brown ; 
Marsiglio of Padua, Part I, Life, by Mr. Kenneth Brampton ; Council, 
Star Chamber and Privy Council under the Tudors, ii. The Star 
Chamber, by Professor Pollard ; Daniel of Morley, by Mr. L. Thorn- 
dike; The Earl of Warwick at Calais in 1460, by Mr. C. L. Kingsford ; 
A Calendar of the Correspondence of Sir Thomas More, by Miss E. F. 
Rogers; An early grant to Sebastian Cabot, by Dr. A. P. Newton ; 
The birth of Thomas North, the translator of Amyot’s Plutarch, by 
Mr. P. S. Allen; Some early Foreign Office Registers at the Public 
Record Office, by Mr. C. S. B. Buckland. 

The Fournal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 42, part 1, contains the follow- 
ing papers :—The end of the Odyssey, by Professor Bury; A Greek 
manuscript describing the siege of Vienna by the Turks in 1683, by 
Mr. F. H. Marshall; The ‘Servile Interregnum’ at Argos, by Mr. 
P. A. Seymour; Askepios by Bryaxis, by Mr. J. Six: The last 
Athenian historian: Laonikos Chalkokondyles, by Mr. W. Miller ; 
Poet or Lawgiver ?, by M. Théodore Reinach; Citharoedus, by Mr. J. D. 
Beasley ; The Caliph Mamoun and the Prophet Daniel, by Mr. F. W. 
Hasluck ; Three statue bases recently discovered at Athens, by Mr. A. 
Philadelpheus. ; 

The Fournal of Roman Studies, vol. 10, part 2, contains the following 
articles :—Ammianus Marcellinus, by Dr. J. W. Mackail; The Lex 
Pompeia and the Poena Cullei, by Mr. Max Radin; The Notitia 
Dignitatum, by Professor J. B. Bury, in which it is suggested that the 
final evacuation of Britain by the Romans was not in 410 but in 442; 
The chronology of the revolt of Pescennius Niger, by Mr. G. A. Harrer; 
Two Roman hoards of coins from Egypt, by Mr. J. G. Milne; A 
decorative bronze Silenus-mask from Ilkley, by Mr. A. M. Wood- 
ward ; Romano-British dovecots, by Mr. C. D. Chambers. 

Ancient Egypt, 1922, part 2, contains the following papers :—The 
British school in Egypt, by Professor Petrie; The Set Rebellion, by 
Professor Newberry ; Egyptian words in modern use, by Mr. G. P. G. 
Subhy. 
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The Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. 52, part 1, 
contains among other articles a paper by the Abbé Breuil on Palaeo- 
lithic man at Gibraltar: new and old facts. 

The Tenth Volume of the Walpole Society, 1921-1922, contains the 
following articles:—A chronological list of Portraits by Cornelius 
Johnson, or Jonson, by Mr. A. J. Finberg ; Some contemporary records 
relating to Francis Place, engraver and draughtsman, with a catalogue 
of his engraved work, by Mr. H. M. Hake; Farleigh Castle, Somerset, 
by Mr. R. W. M. Wright ; Canaletto in England : additional illustra- 
tions and notes, by Mrs. Finberg. 

The Mariners Mirror, vol. 8, nos. 9-11, contains the following 
papers :—H.M.S. ‘ Victory’ (continued), by Mr. E. Fraser; A model 
of Henry Hudson’s ‘ Haloe Maen’, by Mr. G. C. E. Crone; Develop- 
ment from Log to Clipper, iii, by Mr. D. D. Kirkaldy Willis ; ‘ An 
abridgement of all Sea-Lawes’, a legal treatise of the year 1613, by 
Mr. A. R. G. McMillan ; Document: carved work of the ‘ Victory’, 
1715; Naval chaplains in the early Stuart period, by Miss I. G. 
Powell; ‘The Keying’, by Mr. H. H. Brindley; The dress of the 
British seaman from the earliest times till 1600, by Mr. G. E. Main- 
waring ; Naval Museums—Germany—by Mr. H. Szymanski; Docu- 
ment: Captain’s orders for H.M.S. ‘St. George’, 1745. - 

The Fournal of the Society of Army Historical Research, vol. 1, 
no. 5, contains the following articles:—A Diary of the Siege and 
Capture of Boulogne in 1544, with notes by Lt.-Col. J. H. Leslie ; 
The English soldier of the 16th century, by Viscount Dillon ; Dis- 
banded Regiments, II. the 100th Foot, by Messrs. W. G. Baldry and 
A. S. White; The arms of the Board of Ordnance, by Lt.-Col. Leslie ; 
Eighteenth-century notices of uniform, by Rev. Percy Sumner ; 
A contribution towards a bibliography of proclamations of military 
interest (1511-1641), continued, by Mr. M. J. D. Cockle; Military 
War-cries, by Col. E. A. P. Hobday. 

Transactions of the St. Paul's Ecclestological Society, vol. 9, part 1, 
contains a paper by Mr. Cuthbert Atchley on some more Bristol 
inventories, being inventories of some of the Bristol churches from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries, 

Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London, vol. 12, no. 4, 
contains the following papers:—Presidential address by Mr. Wyatt- 
Paine dealing in part with the early Huguenot settlers in South Africa ; 
Archbishop Marsh and the discipline of the French church of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin, 1694, by Mr. T. P. Le Fanu; The Documents 
relating to the relief of French Protestant refugees, 1693 to 1718, 
preserved in the Records Office at the Guildhall, London, by Mr. A. H. 
Thomas. 

The Library, vol. 3, no. 2, contains the following papers :— The First 
English Printers and their patrons, by Professor H. B..Lathrop ; Some 
notes on the History of Copyright in England, 1662-1774, by 
Mr. A. W. Pollard; The Listes générales des Postes de France, 
1708-79, and the Jaillots, Géographes ordinaires du Rot, by Sir George 
Fordham. 

Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian 
Society, new series, vol. 22, contains the following articles:—A list of 
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the. Rectors and Vicars of Dalston, by Canon Wilson; Lanercost 
Foundation Charter, part 2, by Mr. T. H. B. Graham; The Eastern 
Fells, parts 4 and 5, by Mr. Graham; Some notes on the Eskdale 
Twenty-four book, by Miss M. C. Fair; Notes on Richard Braithwaite 
of Burneside and his portraits, by Mr. H. S. Cowper; A footnote on 
the Flemish tradition at Kendal, by Sir S. H. Scott; Bloomery sites 
in Eskdale and Wasdale, by Dr. C. A. Parker and Miss Fair; A relic 
of Pack-horse days in Eskdale: the lintel in the smithy on Randle 
How, by Miss Fair; The port of Ravenglass, by Rev. C. Caine; 
Salkeld Regis, Scotby and Sowerby, and Langwathby and Penrith, 
by Mr. Graham; Barton Church and Barton Kirke, by Mr. J. H. 
Martindale; A note on Brocavum, by Mr. R. G. Collingwood ; 
Brougham castle, by Mr. J. H. Curwen; Newbiggin Hall, Westmor- 
land, by Mr. Martindale ; Shank castle, by Mr. W. T. McIntire; The 
Roman fort at Bewcastle, by Mr. R. G. Collingwood ; Bewcastle, by 
Mr. Curwen; Castlesteads, by Mr. R. G. Collingwood; The church 
of the Holy Trinity, Wetherall, by Mr. Martindale ; The priory of 
Wetherall, by Mr. Martindale; A Calendar of Grinsdale and Kirk- 
andrews documents, 1635-1817, by Mr. W. G. Collingwood; De 
Cundal, Bampton Cundal and Butterwick, by Rev. F: W. Ragg; 
Appendix to ‘the Feoffees of the Cliffords’ supplementary to an 
article in vol. 8, by Rev. F. W. Ragg; Report on the further excava- 
tions carried out at the ‘ Druid’s Circles’ on Birkrigg ; The purpose 
and date of the Vallum and its crossings, by Messrs. F. G. Simpson 
and R. C. Shaw. 

The Essex Review, Oct. 1922, contains the following papers :— 
A continuation of John Archer’s Diary, by Mr. Gurney Benham; 
Some old Essex words and phrases, by Mr. Miller Christy ; Copped 
Hall, Epping, by Mr. C. B. Sworder ; English Local Government, 
1697-1787, as shown in the minutes of the Essex Quarter Sessions ; 
The birthplace of Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, by Miss Vaughan ; 
Burkitt on Baptism, seventeenth-century polemics, by Mr. E. Fuller ; 
The old stained glass in Clavering church, by Miss M. Ffytche. 

Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, 
vol. 43, contains the following papers :—Presidential address by the 
Dean of Gloucester on the Norman builders of Gloucester cathedral ; 
Some recent discoveries at Flaxley Abbey, by Sir Francis Crawley- 
Boevey ; The customs of the Forest of Dean, by Lt.-Col. Russell ; 
The jurisdiction of the archbishops of York in Gloucestershire, with 
some notes on the history of the priory of St. Oswald at Gloucester, 
by Mr. Hamilton Thompson; Avening church, by Mr. St. Clair 
Baddeley ; The glass of the east window of the Lady chapel in 
Gloucester cathedral, by Mr. G. McN. Rushforth; What was the 
primary use of Low side windows, by Mr. Iltyd Gardner; Bristol 
and the Rev. Dr. Thomas White’s Essex estates, by Mr. W. Leighton ; 
Notes on portraits of Sir Edward Massey, by Sir Francis Hyett ; The 
early years of the Royal Gloucester Yeomanry cavalry, by Mr. Roland 
Austin ; An inventory of the goods of John Whyte of Brystowe taken 
in 1559, transcribed by Mr. L. J. U. Way. 

Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeological Society, fourth series, 
vol. 8, part 2, contains the following papers :—The history of Wrock- 
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wardine, continued, by the late Miss F. C. Herbert ; The chantries of 
St. Leonard’s church, Bridgnorth, by Prebendary Clark-Maxwell ; 
Alcaston Manor, by Mr. J. A. Morris; The church of St. Michael 
within the Castle, Shrewsbury, by Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher; The 
Thornes family of Thornes Hall, by Mr. H. E. Forrest; Some Shrop- 
shire grants of Arms, by Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher; Old Shropshire 
houses and their owners: Woodcote, Shrewsbury and Orleton, Welling- 
ton, by Mr. H. E. Forrest ; Some further wills of the Prynce family, 
edited by Mr. H. E. Forrest. The number also contains short notes 
on six fifteenth-century stained glass roundels in the Shrewsbury 
Museum ; William Bowley’s book plates; Bicton Heath Tithe barn ; 
The old tower of the Austin Friars, Shrewsbury ; Deeds concerning 
lands in Alveley parish, 1386. 

Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. 63, contains the following 
articles :— Notes on the archaeology of Burpham and the neighbouring 
Downs, by Dr. E. Curwen and Mr. E. C. Curwen; The Sussex War 
Dyke: a pre-Roman thoroughfare, by Mr. Hadrian Allcroft ; South- 
wick, by Mr. E. F. Salmon; The Bulls of Sussex, compiled by 
Mr. L. F. Salzman from materials supplied by Sir William Bull ; 
Long barrows in Sussex, by Mr. H. S. Toms; The castle of Lewes, 
by Mr. Salzman; Sussex Domesday tenants, by Mr. Salzman; 
Houghton place, by Mr. W. D. Peckham. Amongst the notes are 
some Roman antiquities from Wiston, Chanctonbury, and Cissbury ; 
A Romano-British site on Kithurst Hill; Mounts at Lewes and 
Ringmer ; Radynden; The Knights Hospitallers—a_ correction ; 
Poling and Islesham; Amberley castle measurements ; Carved door 
head at Durrington manor; An old Lewes map; Remains of wall 
paintings in Chichester cathedral; Notes on Ifield; Dewland of 
Rotherfield—a correction ; The manor of River. 

The Vorkshire Archaeological Fournal, vol. 26, part 4, contains the 
following articles :—-A recently discovered Parish Register—Huggate, 
East Riding, by Canon Ollard; A Transcript of an old Malton 
document—the customs of the town—c. 1490, by Rev. C. V. Collier ; 
Notes on the early generations of the family of Horbury, by 
Mr. C. T. Clay; The origin of the name of Fountains abbey, by 
Dr. A. Butler; The west choir clerestory windows in York minster, 
by Rev. F. Harrison ; Henry Jenkins of Ellerton-on-Swale, by Major 
R. B. Turton ; Roman eagle found at Keighley, by Mr. R. Butterfield ; 
The building inscription from Greta Bridge, by Mr. A. M. Woodward ; 
Roman inscribed stones found at York, by Mr. A, Raine. 

The Scottish Historical Review, October 1922, contains a long 
critical review by Mr. J. H. Stevenson of Dr. Maitland Thompson’s 
Public Records of Scotland, and articles on the Admiral of Scotland, 
by Mr. A. R. G. McMillan; The Orkney Pennylands, by Mr. J. S. 
Clouston; Five Letters of James I, by Mr. E. W. M. Balfour-Melville ; 
Henry V of England in France, 1415-1422, by Mr. I. M.U. Muir Wilson ; 
and a Letter to Scotland from the Council of Basel, by Mr. R. K. 
Hannay. Amongst the documents published is a Survey of Roxburgh 
castle in 1416. 

The Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 52, 
part 1, contains the following papers :—Notes on Irish Bell-Shrines in 
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the British Museum and the Wallace Collection, by Mr. H.S. Crawford ; 
Accounts of sums realized by sales of chattels of some suppressed Irish 
monasteries, by Mr. C. McNeill; Carnagat, a Bronze Age burial cairn 
in Co. Tyrone, by Miss W. Wulff; Clan Kavanagh in the Imperial 
Service, by Col. Cavenagh; The promontory forts and adjoining 
remains in Leinster: part 1, Co. Dublin, by Mr. T. J. Westropp; 
Kilbunny church, Co. Waterford, by Rev. P. Power. Amongst the 
Miscellanea are notes on the Taghmaconnell and Mona Incha crosses; 
a sixteenth-century carved stone from Monksgrange castle, Queen’s 
Co.; The roof at Dunsoghly castle, Co. Dublin; The ivory crozier 
head once at Aghadoe cathedral, Co. Kerry ; Find of coins at Carrick- 
macross. 

Transactions of the Anglesey Antiquarian Society for 1922 contains 
the following papers :—A short summary of the geological history of 
Anglesey, by Dr. E. Greenly ; The Free Grammar School of Beau- 
maris, by Mr. E. Madoc Jones; Sidelights on the rise of Nonconformity 
in the Diocese of Bangor, by Mr. A. I. Pryce; The excavations at 
Segontium, by Dr. R. E. M.Wheeler ; Beaumaris castle, by Mr. Harold 
Hughes; Beaumaris church, by Mr. Harold Hughes; Llaniestyn 
church, by Mr.G. G. Holme; Llanfihangel church pulpit, by Mr. G. G. 
Holme. 

Transactions of the Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society, part 40, 
contains the following papers :—Will of Dame Beatrice Rudd (other- 
wise Lloyd) 1737; Notes on an epigraphic pilgrimage in South-West 
Wales, by Professor R. A. S. Macalister; Dr. John Jones’ ‘ History of 
Wales’, 1824, by Mr. E. E. Morgan; A churchwarden’s account of 
Llanwenog, 1752, by Mr. G. E. Evans; Carmarthen Borough accounts, 
1824~—5 ; Churchwardens’ Presentments, 1790; Peter Williams’ chapel, 
Carmarthen, by Rev. M.H. Jones; Annals and Registers of Tirdunkin 
chapel, Llangevelech ; Carmarthen Inns and their Landlords, 1802, 
by Mr. G. E. Evans; The use and abuse of Museums, by Dr. R. E. M. 
Wheeler ; Vicars of St. Ishmael’s, Carmarthenshire, 1560-1879; Pre- 
historic Carmarthenshire: the light thrown by Place-names, by 
Rev. M. H. Jones. 

American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 26, no. 3, contains the 
following articles:—A new type of archaic Attic grave stele, by 
Mr. W. B. Dinsmoor ; A gift of Themistocles : the Ludovisi throne and 
the Boston relief, by Mrs. Hawes ; A child portrait of Drusus junior on 
the Ara Pacis, by Mr. J. R. Crawford ; The appearance of the horseshoe 
arch in western Europe, by Mr. E. T. Dewald. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, vol. 31, part 2, 
contains the following articles :—The fortunate island of Monhegan, 
by Mr. C. F. Jenney ; The making of the republic of Vermont, the 
fourteenth State, by Mr. J. B. Wilbur ; Oaths of Allegiance in Colonial 
New England, by Mr. C. Evans; A new American Constitution, by 
Mr. W. Macdonald. 

Bulletin archéologique, 1920, part 2, contains the following papers:— 
The Roman temple at St. Quen-de-Thouberville, by MM. L. de Vesly 
and L. Deglatigny: Note on a fragment of figured pottery from 
Djemila, by M. E. Babelon ; Thermal springs in Upper Alsace in the 
Roman period, by M. L. G. Werner; Ancient glass works in the 
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Argonne, by M. G. Chenet ; Further observations on the Thorigny 
inscription, by M. M. Besnier; The ‘Castrum Divionense’, by M. E. 
Fyot ; Three earthworks in the valleys of the Seine and Epte, by 
M. G. Poulain; Gallo-Roman spade irons, by M. G. Chenet ; Country 
churches in the Limousin, by M.R. Fage; The architects of the Palace 
of the Popes at Avignon, by Dr. Colombe; The clock-tower of Notre- 
Dame, Saint-L6, by M. P. Le Cacheux; The baths of El-Djem, by 
M. L. Drappier; A bas-relief from Rapidum (Sour-Djouab), by 
M. Albertini; The Punic orthography of the name Thinissut, by 
M. E. Vassel; The Beni Snods and their mosques, by M.A. Bel. The 
Procés-verbaux in the same number contain Reports by MM. Espe- 
randieu and Jullian on excavations at Nimes ; by M. Prou on proposed 
excavations in the church at Néris; by Dr. Capitan on excavations at 
Penmarc’h ; by M. Michon on a silver medal found at Belley; by 
M. Toutain on archaeological discoveries in the Meuse; by R. P. 
Delattre on Roman inscriptions from Carthage; by M. Toutain on 
a terra-cotta statuette found at Mahdia; by M. Chatelain on a Roman 
inscription from Volubilis; by M. Poinssot on the excavations at 
Dougga; by M. Albertini on the temple at Djemila ; by M. Babelon 
on a bronze coin of the isle of Ebusus found at Lavoye. 

Bulletin historique de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, 
vol. 13, Jan.—April, contains the following papers :—A sixteenth-century 
handbell cast by Adrien Steylaert, by M. de Pas; Regulations for the 
chase in the government of Aire in 1738, by M. A. Carpentier ; The 
removal of the plate from the churches and chapels in the diocese of 
Saint-Omer in 1791-4, by Canon Bled. 

Revue archéologique, vol. 15, May-June, contains. the following 
articles :—The tomb of Urbanilla at Lambiridi and the cult of Hermes 
in Africa, by M. J. Carcopino; New evidence about Druidism, by 
M. Salomon Reinach; Penelope’s task, by M. J. Six. 

L’ Anthropologie, xxxii, nos. 3-4 (Sept. 1922). The cavern of 
Montmaurin, Haute-Garonne, has yielded a fauna which Dr. de St.- 
Périer places early in the Pleistocene as it marks the stage of transition 
from the sabre-toothed tiger of the Pliocene to the cave lion as the 
leading carnivore. They have only been found together once before, 
namely, at Kent’s Cavern, Torquay. In a communication to the 
Institut francais d’Anthropologie (p. 268) M. Hubert deals with the 
first arrival of Britons in this country, generally dated about 400 B.C. ; 
and holds that the date must be put back at least a century on account 
of recent discoveries of pottery, first by Mr. Bushe-Fox at Hengistbury. 
Kelts from central Europe reached Aquitania in late Hallstatt times 
and certain of them seem to have taken to the sea and come to our 
own south coast. Some of the ware is equated with the Italian 
Golasecca II, which according to M. Hubert is one of the earliest 
Keltic sites south of the Alps. The Eastbourne find, however, seems 
to justify M. Rivet’s comment that the route may have been direct 
from Bavaria. Another paper by M. Hubert is summarized on p. 279 
and adduces the name of the king of Tarshish, Arganthonios, as 
evidence that the Kelts reached Cape St. Vincent about 650-600 B.C. 
Mr. Bonsor’s finds in cremated burials near Carmona include brooches 
of Certosa type, and neither Iberians nor Phoenicians incinerated their 
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dead at that period. Another subject brought before the Institut was 
palaeolithic pottery, by M. Henri Martin (p. 274), who had found frag- 
ments apparently of La Madeleine date in the neighbourhood of 

tampes, Seine-et-Oise; but the fact is not so freely admitted in 
France as in Belgium. M. Louis Siret has a suggestive paper on the 
role of fossils in mythology, and replies at some length to M. Deonna’s 
criticism of his paper on the Lady of the Maple (see ZL’ Anthropologie, 
XXX, nos. 3-4, and xxxi, nos. 3-4). 

Revue Anthropologique, xxxii, nos. 5-6 (May—June 1922). A well- 
illustrated paper on workshop and habitation sites about twelve miles 
north-east of Liége by MM. Hamal-Nandrin, Servais, and Fraipont 
deserves attention as bearing on the problem of Le Campigny. There 
are well-defined ¢ranchets (axe-heads with the cutting-edge formed by 
a single transverse blow) that are almost unknown in this country, 
where the industry of Le Campigny is, however, often identified ; and 
other tools, all drawn half-size, include gravers which are hardly con- 
vincing but, like the peculiar ‘ parrot-beak’, remarkable in neolithic 
company. Such survivals should in any case remove any vestige of 
a transition period or hiatus, As usual, the photographic illustrations 
are unsatisfactory and on too small a scale. These are said to be the 
only sites of the period explored in Belgium ; and worthy of note is 
the discovery elsewhere, on the surface, of transverse arrow-heads of 
Robenhausen date made of fragments of polished celts (p. 179). A 
passage-grave (allée couverte) at St. Gildas de Rhuis, near Carnac, 
contained a large quantity of Roman débris in the passage, but none 
in the sepulchral chamber ; and as the fragments of statuettes could 
not be joined, it was concluded that in Roman times it was the custom 
to break votive offerings and deposit only one-half in the passage of 
this neolithic tomb. 

The July-August number hasa short illustrated paper by M. Franchet 
on a flint industry of the Bronze Age on the island of Er-Lanic, 
Morbihan. Associated pottery gives a clue to the date, and the flints 
have sharp (but not elongated) points, which were not for boring but 
possibly for embossing bronze plate, as they have often been bruised 
by hammering at one or both ends. The decoration of the pottery is 
compared with that of the Irish gold crescents, and attention is once 
more directed to the similarity of the Gavr’inis and New Grange 
monuments. Further, the flint industry is said to be identical with 
that of the Belgian hut-circles attributed to the Omal period. The 
summary of papers read before the Prehistoric section of the Inter- 
national Institute of Anthropology in May last concludes with three 
resolutions, regarding the necessity of studying the climatic conditions 
and physical geography of sites under examination ; the supreme 
interest of Tertiary man and his works ; and the question of prehistoric 
agricultural implements. Among the papers may be noted M. Vouga’s 
attempt (p. 243) to classify the Swiss-lake finds by stratification, and 
his discovery of three painted pebbles at the lowest level; also 
M. Peyneau’s explanation of a pottery object from the Gironde as a 
thimble of Hallstatt date-(p. 245). 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique de La Corréze, vol. 44, part 2, 
contains the following articles :—Argentat in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
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centuries, by M. A. Muzac; a further instalment of M. Forot’s paper 
on Saint-Robert ; The commune of Chasteaux during the Revolution, 
by Dr. Laffon. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1922, no. I, 
contains a paper by M. Georges Durand on the Music of the cathedral 
of Amiens before the Revolution. 

Mémoires de la Société archéologique de Montpellier, second series, 
vol. 8, no. 2, contains the following papers :—Eighteen MSS. from 
Montpellier in the library of St. John’s College, Cambridge, by 
Dom André Cabassut ; Historical studies on the Financial courts of 
Montpellier, by M. P. Vialles; Documents concerning Villeneuve, 
Poussan, and Balaruc, endowments of the Stadium of Gigeau, by M. M. 
Chaillan ; The feudal condition of the Montpelliéret, by M. B. Gaillard ; 
Documents illustrating the history of art in Bas-Languedoc: i. An 
association of painters of Montpellier and Avignon in the fourteenth 
century, by M. E. Bonnet ; ii. Pierre Paris and Jean de Maumez, image 
painters (sixteenth century), by M. P. Falgairolle ; iii. The restoration 
of the chateau of Marsillargues in 1679, by M. Falgairolle. 

Pro Alesia, no. 29 (seventh year), contains the following articles :— 
An obituary notice of Louis Matruchot (1863-1921), by M. J. Toutain ; 
Archaeological miscellanies from the collections and museums of 
Burgundy, by M. H. Corot ; A second article on M. Jullian’s Histoire 
de la Gaule, by M. Toutain; and a further summary of Gallo-Roman 
archaeology in 1920. Among the notes is an account of the discovery 
near Nordhausen of some tinned-bronze brooches dating from the 
transition period between Hallstatt and La Tene. 

Annales de l Académie royale d@ Archéologie de Belgique, vol. 70, 
part 3, contains the following articles:—The ‘Clerc du Sang’, or 
registrar of the criminal court at Ghent, by M. V. Fris ; A continuation 
of the paper on the castle of Vilvorde and its famous prisoners, by 
M. A. de Behault de Dornon ; and an appendix, containing inventories, 
to the paper on the picture gallery at Tervueren, by M. Terlinden. 

Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita, series 5, vol. 19, parts 1-6, contains 
the following articles :—Discovery of a cemetery at Este containing 
174. pre-Roman and 49 Roman tombs, by the late Sgr. Alfonsi ; 
A bronze head of the Roman period used as a steel-yard weight, by 
Sgr. G. Patroni ; Discovery of a funerary monument with inscription 
at Piacenza, by Sgr. G. Mancini; A hoard of coins found at Falerone, 
by Sgr. G. Moretti; Ancient graves at Gualdo Tadino, by Sgr. E. 
Stefani; Fragment of a municipal inscription from Amelia, by Sgr. G. 
Mancini; A marble monument with Greek inscription and reliefs 
referable to the cult of the Magna Mater, from Rome, by Sgr. O. 
Marucchi; A group of sculptured figures from Ostia, by Sgr. G. Calza ; 
Hoards of coins from Cureggio and Caravina, an aqueduct recently 
discovered at Aosta, tombs of the Roman period from Moncrivello, 
Rodallo Canavese, Caluso and Moncalieri, two polished stone axes and 
a flint blade from Vit, by Sgr. P. Barocelli; An antique surgical 
instrument from Scandicci, by Sgr. Galli and Sgr. Alessandri; Dis- 
covery of a vaulted building, probably a tomb, of the Etruscan age at 
Preggio, by Sgr. A. Contini; Excavation of a cemetery near Monte 
S. Martino, Civitella S. Paolo, by Sgr. G. Bendinelli; Recent dis- 
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coveries in Rome, by Sgr. G. Mancini; Inscriptions from Santamaria 
di Capua Vetere, Sorrento and Nocera Inferiore, by Sgr. S. Aurigemma; 
Terracotta temple ornaments from Monasterace Marina ; Discoveries 
at Reggio Calabria, by Sgr. Orsi. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia nazionale dei Lincei, vol. 31, parts 1-4, 
contains the following articles :—The tasting of the blood of the 
victims by the priests a propos of a new fragment of the Fasti Prenes- 
tint, by Sgr. E. Pais; An historic gloss on the Justinian statute 
Omnem Rei P., by Sgr. N. Tamassio; Surviving tradition and some 
modern judgements on Livia, by Dr.C.C. Barini; Studies in Xenophon: 
v. The Cyropedia, by Professor L. Castiglioni ; Contributions to the 
literary history of Abyssinia, by Sgr. I. Guidi. 

Fornvinnen: Meddelanden fran K. Vitterhets Historie och Anti- 
kvitets Akademien, 1922, Haft 2-3 (Stockholm).—In describing boat- 
shaped and other carvings on an earthfast rock in S6dermanland, Bror 
Schnittger takes occasion to discuss the meaning of such symbols, and 
to give an informal bibliography of the subject. He includes foot- 
prints and cup-markings, preferring to regard them all as connected 
with the worship of Mother Earth rather than the cult of the dead. 
Horse-drawn chariots are no doubt sun-symbols, witness the Trundholm 
find; but the suggestion that a straight line behind two horses repre- 
sents the sun-disc seen from above seems rather subtle for the Bronze 
Age. The figure of a boat attributed to England on p. 85, no. 2, is 
from New Grange, co. Meath, which is even less English than it was. 
A paper by T. J. Arne on the earliest occupation of the Bosporus is 
well illustrated and deals primarily with a collection obtained in 1907 
from two late Stone Age settlements on the Asiatic shore. Some of 
the specimens have parallels in layers II-IV at Troy, a few being 
represented in the oldest layer I. Berger Herman inquires whether 
the Danes come from Svealand, and concludes that about A.D. 250 
fighting men moved south from central Sweden to Zealand, where they 
gained a footing and gradually dominated Jutland and the other 
islands, till they were absorbed by the indigenous Heruli, on whom 
this conquering minority had imposed the Danish name. Other con- 
tributors deal with the Stone Age of Finland (Gunnar Ekholm) and 
the Migration period in Sweden (Sune Lindqvist). 

Finska Fornminnesforeningens Tidskrift, vol. 29, contains an article 
by Mr. Julius Ailio on the Stone Age in Russia, and three papers by 
Mr. A. M. Tallgren on finds in Siberian tombs in 1889, on isolated 
Siberian discoveries, and a catalogue of the collection of M. Znamenski. 

Anales del Museo nacional de Arqueologta, Historia y Etnografia 
(Mexico), series 4, vol. 1, parts 1 and 2, contains the following articles of 
archaeological or historical interest :—European domestic animals and 
their influence on the aboriginal culture of Mexico, by D.Gamio; The 
‘Fiesta de Xilonen’, a new carved monolith in the archaeological 
Museum, by D. Mena; Cylinders inscribed with hieroglyphics from 
Oaxaca, by D. Rickard ; The social organization of the Zapotecos, by 
D. Adan; The governors of Mexico, by Sr. de Terreros y Vinent; 
A sketch of the archaeology of the State of Colima, by Dr. Miguel 
Galindo ; Hueyaltepetl, by D. Adan. 
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142. Sheldon Press. 45. 6d. 

*Broadsides, Ballads, &c., printed in Massachusetts, 1639-1800. 9} 63. Pp. xvi+ 
485. Massachusetts Historical Society, 1922. 

*Registers of the churches of the Savoy, Spring Gardens and Les Grecs. Edited 
by William Minet and Susan Minet. 10}x 73. Pp. x+227. Publications 
of the Hugnenot Society of London, vol. 26. 

*Northumberland Pleas from the Curia Regis and Assize Rolls, 1198-1272. 8}x 
53. Pp. xxxvi+379. Publications of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Records 
Committee, vol. 2. 1922. 

Memorials of Sheffield: its cathedral and parish churches. By Rev. W. Odom. 
gi x6. Pp. viiit+259. Northend. 12s. 6d. 

*L’archivio Tiburtino di S. Giovanni Evangelista. By Vincenzo Pacifici. Studie 
fonti per la storia della regione Tiburtina, no. 2. 93x63. Pp. xxxii+96, 
Tivoli, 1922. 

A history and topography of the parish of Silkstone in the county of York. By 
Rev. T. F. Prince. 10363. Pp. viit+200. Silkstone Vicarage, 1922. 
*Handbook to Hull and the East Riding of Yorkshire, prepared for the members 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science on the occasion of 
their visit to Hull in September 1922. Edited by T. Sheppard. 7 x 43 

Pp. viii+ 532. London and Hull: A. Brown and Sons, 1922. 

*Quarter Sessions Records for the county of Somerset. Vol. iv. Charles II, 

1666-1677. Somerset Record Society, vol. 34. 82x63. Pp. xxi+ 260. 
The study of early municipal history in England. By James Tait. 93x 6}. 
Pp. 17. Milford, for the British Academy. 1s. 6d. 

*Records of the county ot Banff, 1660-1760: one hundred years of county govern- 
ment. Compiled by the late James Grant, with an introduction by Alistair 
and Henrietta Taylor. 10x73. Pp. xxi+459. Aberdeen: Printed for the 
New Spalding Club, 1922. 

History and antiquities of Brentford. By F. Turner. 10} x8. Pp.227. Brentford 
Public Library. 1s. 

*The Clitheroe District : Proverbs and sayings, customs and legends, and much of 
its history. By William Self Weeks. 9 x 6%. Pp. 41. Clitheroe Advertiser Co. 

*An account of the Court Rolls of the Manor of Gisburne. By William Self 
Weeks. 9x 6%. Pp. 32. Clitheroe Advertiser Co, 


Indian Archaeology. 

*Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Hindu and 
Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, for the year ending 31st March, 1921. 
124x 8}, Pp. xi+27, with 12 plates. Lahore, 1922. 2 rupees or 2s, 8d. 

*Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, for the 
year ending 31st March, 1920. 13x8. Pp.iv+1i11, with 33 plates. Calcutta, 
1921. 5 rupees. 

*Report of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Burma, for the year ending 
31st March, 1922. 13x84, Pp. ii+63. Rangoon. 1 rupee 4 annas, 


Liturgiology. 
Fifty pictures of Gothic altars. Selected and described by Percy Dearmer. 
104 x 63. Pp. 211. Mowbray. 21s. 


Monastic. 

*Beeleigh Abbey, Essex. Historical portion by R. C. Fowler. Archaeological 
portion by A. W. Clapham and others. With a foreword by Rev. Canon 
Galpin. 936. Pp. xvi+88, London: R. E. Thomas & Co., 1922. 215. 

Dryburgh Abbey ; in the light of its historical and ecclesiastical setting. By Rev. 
D. G. Mannell. 8$x 6. Pp. xxii+375. Blackwood. 2rs.. 

*Prittlewell Priory and Museum: History and guide. Chapters by W. Pollitt, 
J. W. Burrows, P. M. Johnston, H. W. Tomkins, and Miss Rose Graham. 
84x53. Pp.64. Southend-on-Sea: Burrows. 1s. 
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Plate. 

*Victoria and Albert Museum: Catalogue of Chalices and other Communion 
vessels, By W. W. Watts. 937}. Pp. vit74, with 28 plates. London: 
Stationery Office, 1922. 3s. 


Prehistoric Archaeology. 

*The Age of Stone Circles: Report of the Committee of the British Association : 
The Avebury Excavations, 1922. By H. St. George Gray. 8}x5}. Pp. 8. 
London: British Association, 1922. 

*Memoirs of the Geological Survey: The Geology of the London District. By 
Horace B. Woodward. Second edition, revised, by C, E. N. Bromehead, 
with notes on the Palaeontology by C. P. Chatwin. 93x6. Pp. 99. 
London: Stationery Office, 1922. 15. 6d. 

*Notes on archaeological information incorporated in the Ordnance Survey Maps: 
part 1, the Long Barrows and Stone circles in the area covered by sheet 8 of 
the }inch map (the Cotswolds and the Welsh Marches). By O.G. S. 
Crawford. 12$x10. Pp, 11, with map and diagrams, London: Stationery 
Office, 1922. 45. 6d. 

*Everyday Life in the New Stone, Bronze, and Early Iron Ages. Written and 
illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. 7}x 4%. Pp. x+119. 
London: Batsford. 55. 

*Den Adldsta bebyggelsen vid Bosporen. By T. J. Arne. 9x6. Pp. 112-128. 
Reprint from Fornvdannen, 1922. 


Romano-British Archaeology. 
*Richborough Castle: Official Guide. By J. P. Bushe-Fox. 835}. Pp. 15. 
London: Stationery Office, 1922. 6d. 


Russian Archaeology. 
*Iranians and Greeks in South Russia. By M. Rostovtzeff. 13x 83. Pp. xvi+ 
260. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1922. 84s. 


Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 23 November 1922. Sir Hercules Read, President, in the 
Chair. 

Dr. F. W. Dendy, Mr. J. P. Hall, and Mr. E. Tyldesley Jones, K.C., 
were admitted Fellows. 

Mr, E. Thurlow Leeds, F.S.A., read a paper on a Saxon village at 
Sutton Courtenay, Berks., which will be printed in Archacologia. 


Thursday, 30th November 1922. Sir Hercules Read, President, in 
the Chair. 

Mr. Eric Maclagan, C.B.E., F.S.A., read a paper on an undescribed 
Early Christian ivory diptych, which will be published in the Axtiguaries 
Fournal., 


Thursday, 7th December 1922. Sir Hercules Read, President, in the 
Chair. 

Dr. F-. W. Morton Palmer was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. A. E. Preston, F.S.A., exhibited a Roman bronze statuette of 
Mercury said to have been found at Uffington, Berks., and showed 
slides of the recent excavations at Abingdon Abbey. 
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Mr. Reginald Smith, F.S.A., read a paper on Anglo-Saxon weights, | 
which will be published in the Antiguaries Fournal. 

Mr. A. W. Clapham, F.S.A., read a paper on Irish stone carvings” 
at South Kyme, Lincs., which will be published in the Amtiguaries® 
Fournal. 

Mr. J. W. Walker, F.S.A., exhibited three pre-Reformation silver 7 
patens from West Challow, Childrey, and Wootton, and a communion } 
cup and cover from Frilsham, Berks. 4 


Thursday, 14th December 1922. Rev. E. E. Dorling, Vice-President, ¥ 
in the Chair. 3 
Mr. H. Birkbeck exhibited through: Mr. E. M. Beloe, F.S.A., Local | 
Secretary for Norfolk, some Roman pots from West Acre, and finds 7 
from the Roman villa at Gayton Thorpe, Norfolk. 
Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., read a paper on excavations in some % 
Wiltshire monasteries, which will be printed in Archacologia. 


Co rrigen dum 


Antiquaries Journal, Vol. 11 (October 1922), p. 344, n. 1: for (Nature, 29th April q 
1922, p. 563) read (Nature, 1st April 1922, p. 411). 4 





